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CHAPTER  1 

IMPORTANCE   OF   ECONOMIC    FACTOR 

My  associations  willi  tlie  group  of  sciences  wliich  deals  witli  e<;on- 
omic  aud  financial  factors,  together  with  an  old  and  profound 
conviction  regarding  the  predominating  importance  of  such  factors 
in  the  developing  aud  strengthening  of  a  nation,  will,  I  trust,  ex- 
plain my  object  in  going  at  comparative  length  in  this  short  treatise 
into  the  economic  factor.  So  far  the  latter  has  been  unfortunately  very 
much  neglected,  just  as  if  there  were  a  desire  to  act  upon  the  Hispanic 
tradition  that  progress  may  be  attained  by  other  means,  principally 
by  the  bettering  of  Institutions  and  that  "it  is  sufficient  to  alter 
them  (the  Institutions)  to,  at  the  same  time,  change  their  destinies". 

Economic  factors  have  today,  however,  a  decisive  importance. 
They  were  small  at  the  time  when  peoples  lived  in  isolation,  and  when 
the  various  industries  changed  hut  little  from  one  century  to  another; 
but  such  factors  have  finally  assumed  a  preponderant  importance. 
Scientific  aud  industrial  discoveries  have  changed  all  our  conditions 
of  existence.  A  simple  chemical  reaction,  discovered  in  some  labor- 
atory, ruins  one  country  and  enriches  another.  The  cultivation  of 
cereals  in  the  heart  of  Africa  may  oblige  whole  provinces  in  Europe  to 
give  up  agriculture  (1). 

It  is  of  course  not  a  question  of  enslaving  a  people  to  the 
economic  factors  but,  on  the  contrary,  of  subjecting  such  factors  to 
a  people's  necessities.  Although  it  would  be  an  exaggeration  to  state, 
ou  that  account,  that  the  economic  factor  should  be  the  only  object 
of  a  country's  activities  there  is  still  no  doubt  that  it  dominates  the 
entire  life  of  a  nation.  So  far  back  as  1894  our  illustrious  Rector 
proclaimed  that  "the  necessity  of  bettering  man's  condition  ex- 
plains a  large  number  of  political  disturbances.  In  modern  times 
the  causes  of  transcendental  revolutions,  such  as  that  of  France  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  are  due  to  economic  losses 
of  equilibrium.     Fiscal  and  private  wealth,  converted  into  elements 


(^j). — (J.    Le    Bou — Psychology    of    Socialism. 
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of  strength  and  solidly  assured,  are  the  thermometer  which  mark* 

the  power   and  growth  of  peoples"    (1).      In  fact,  whatever  the 

intellectual  development  of  a  country's  population,  if  the  develop 

ment  of  its  economic  power  is  not  attended  to,  it  will  be  condemn 

ed  to  decadence  and  ruin. 

It  is  only  such  peoples  as  have  given  their  attention  principally 

to  their  economic  development  who  now  occupy  predominant  posi- 
tions in  the  world.  Even  those  of  the  greatest  traditions  and 
oldest  history  when  remaining  isolated  from  the  outside  world  and 
careless  with  regard  to  the  increase  of  their  wealth,  have  been  relegat- 
ed to  secondary  positions  in  the  life  of  this  planet. 

No  irreverence  however  is  intended  towards  the  ancient  dog 
mas  of  Spanish  tradition  (2)  by  advocating  communication  with  the 
wealthy  peoples  of  the  world  and  for  the  attraction  of  the  capital 
which  they  have  in  abundance  and  which  we  lack. 

An  illustrious  Peruvian     publicist,     unfortunately     no    longer 
with  us,  stated  15  years  ago  with  truly  prophetic  words:  "To-day 
politics  the  world  over  are  mainly  determined  by  economic  matters 
to  such  an  extreme  that  it  is  not  the  guns  that  finally  award  victors 
but  the  trusts,   cartels  and  comptoirs.     Dynastic  strife,   doctrinal 
divisions,  party  interests  give  way  before  economic  factors  by  reason 
of  the  world  s  conviction  that  the   material,   industrial   and   com- 
mercial progress  of  the  peoples  is  the  mainspring  of  their  well-being 
(3).  "  Following  Le  Bon  (4)  who  predicted  that  industrial  and  com- 
mercial struggles  of  the  future  would  he  more  deadly  and  would 
accumulate  more  disasters  and  ruin  than  the  most  sanguinary  wars 
of  the  pas,t,  entirely  destroying  great  nations  in  a  manner  impossible 
to  the  most  powerful  armies,  I\Ir.  Garland  saw  that  commercial  war 
was  assuming  an  extremely  serious  character  which  moved  all  States 


(1).— J.   Prado   y   Ugarteche — Social  6tate     of   Peru   during  the   Span* 
ish  Dominion. — Pages  28  and  29. 

(2).—  MelquiaidoB    Alvarez    calls    it    "the    crafty    tradition". — Speeclics 
in   the  Spanish  Parliament. — Political  Government  p.  41. 

(3). — •  Alexander  Garland. — The  new  Soutli  American  international  policy. 
Pages  22  and  23. 

(i). — G.    Le   Bon. — Economic   struggles  between  West  and  East. — ^P.  234 
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to  assure  reciprocal  commerce  between  them,  and  recalled  the  at- 
titude of  the  famous  Secretary  of  State  of  the  U.  S.  A.  Mr.  Blaine,  who 
foresaw  with  clear  vision  the  economic  conflict  that  would  break 
out,  years  later,  between  the  world's  great  industrial  nations,  and 
therefore  formed  the  project  of  the  Pan-American  Customs  Union, 
thus  applying  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  economic  matters. 

The  whole  world  sees  to-day  the  necessity  of  attending  to 
economic  development  and  in  South  America  a  strong  current 
of  economic  tendencies  exists  wliioh  actually  amounts  to  this  very 
doctrine . 

The  Argentine  thinker  Dr.  Bunge  (1)  notes  that  the  spirit  of 
reform  in  educational  methods  is  based  on  economic  considerations, 
and  that  the  greatest  production  and  preservation  of  wealth  is  the 
fundamental  thought  underlying  the  universal  educational  revolu- 
tion, and  further  affirms,  with  many  other  sociologists,  that  the 
moral  point  is  finally  transformed  into  a  question  of  economics. 
"The  future  of  a  country  depends  on  its  own  development  and  on  the 
strength  of  its  productive  power-capital,  possession  of  which  will 
ensure  its  economic  and  political  independence.  Concerning  the 
productive  capacity  of  a  nation  there  are  on  the  one  hand,  fhe 
elevation  and  intensity  of  its  spiritual  activities  manifested  in  Art, 
Science,  Morals  and  Religion;  and  on  the  other  hand  the  increase 
and  extension  of  its  material  wealth  through  Agriculture,  Manufac- 
ture, and  Commerce". 

Without  reaching  extreme  opinions,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that 
the  tendency  of  even  moral  and  political  questions  in  this  contempor- 
ary age,  is  10  become  economic  in  object.  Although  economic  thought 
has  existed  in  all  epochs  of  history,  it  only  became  evident  through 
the  Philosophy  of  the  nineteenth  Century.  The  economic  idea  has 
lived  through  all  ages.  In  past  ages  it  was,  however,  at  least  ap- 
parently, a  secondary  consideration  whereas  now  it  is  of  primordial 

importance  and  the   mainspring   of   our   contemporaneous   civiliza- 
tion (2) . 


(1). — C.  O.  Bunge. — La  Educaci6n — (Education)  Page  105. 
(2). — C.  O.  Bunge. — Same  work.    Page   110. 
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AVhilst    religious  ciiid   political    factors  exercised   iu  the  past   a 
considerable  influence,  they  have  given  way  to  the  industrial  and 
economic  factors.  A  humanity,  new  through  its  conditions  of  existence 
has  appeared  in  the  last  century  hy  reason  of  the  changes  brought 
about   by  this  order   of  factors-     The   marvellous  industrial   inven- 
tions and  appliances  of  this  last  century  have  completely  transformed 
human  life.       The  influence  exercised   in   every  sphere  by  modern 
machinery,  especially  in  social  life,  is  well  known  as,  on  account  of 
it.  humanity  has  been  able  to  make  gigantic  strides  in  its  domijnoc- 
over  nature  and  the  dignity  of  labour  has  been  raised.  The  discovery 
of     coal     has     exercised     greater     influence     on     human     progress 
than  the  efforts  of  many  generations,  as,  by  the  cnergj-  generated 
in  its  combustion  it  has  been  possible  to  carry  out  an  infinitely  greater 
amount  of  work  than  humanity  could  have  performed  using  muscular 
force   alone.      Steam   hammers   exist,   such   as   the   one   lately   built 
iu   the  United    States,   of  which   one   single   stroke   represents*   the 
combined  force  of  manj^  thousands  of  men.  In  the  States  alone  the 
power  necessary  to  carry  out  the  transportation  done  by  the  railways 
in  one  year  is  computed  as  equalling  that  of  more  than  fifty  million 
men  and  a  hundred  million  horses.  Admitting  the  possibility  of  being 
able  to  collect  so  enormous  a  number  of  men  and  animals,  more  than 
one  hundred  thousand  millions  of  dollars  would  be  required  for  their 
maintenance  instead  of  the  two  to  three  thousand  millions  which  are 
actually  required  to  develop  this  mechanical  power  (1) . 

It  is  admitted  to-day  that,  without  the  interpretation  of  econom- 
ic facts,  history  is  nothing  more  than  an  imperfect  dictionary 
without  order  and  Political  Economy  vague  and  deceitful  metaphysics. 

An  English  author  (2)  describes  the  influence  exercised  by 
England  until  the  sixteenth  century  by  its  monopoly  of 
wool,  securing  political  alliances  and  inclining  in  its  favor  the  re- 
sults of  a  war.  The  same  author  .shows  how  the  change  of  route 
due  to  the  closing  of  the  road  through  Egypt  brought  about  political 
results  as  formidable  as  the  fierce  peasajits'  war. 


(1). — G.  Le  Bon. — Actual   Industrial   and  Economical  Evolution, 

(2). — James  E.    Thorold  Eoftcr.'i. — Economic  sense  of  Hietory.   Page  22. 
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"It  is  known  that  the  English  Kings  were  careful  to  support 
the  Flemish  during  their  wars  with  France.  They  exercised  in- 
fluence over  them  by  increasing  or  restricting  the  export  of  English 
wool  which  between  the  thirteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  was  pro- 
duced in  England  alone.  This  monopoly  was  not  due  only  to  the 
English  climate  and  soil  but  was  the  outcome  also  of  the  security 
existing  in  the  kingdom.  It  may  be  recalled  that  for  a  long  time 
all,  from  king  to  serf,  were  agriculturists.  When  the  landed  pro- 
prietors abandoned  the  tilling  of  the  soil,  they  continued  to  dedicate 
their  efforts  to  breeding  wool  bearing  sheep,  and  to  producing  and 
selling  wool.  On  account  of  its  division,  property  was  respected 
and  the  English  were  able  to  keep  sheep,  the  easiest  of  all  domestic 
animals  to  breed.  On  the  Continent  from  the  thirteenth  to  the 
sixteenth  centuries  no  one  troubled  to  breed  sheep  which  would 
have  become  the  sure  prey  of  the  nobles  and  their  men-atarms. 
The  King's  peace  was,  in  England,  the  safeguard  of  the  sheep 
owner.  Such  is  the  explanation  of  the  wool  monopoly  and  also  the 
reason  why  Parliament  was  able  to  place  upon  it  an  export  tax 
equal  to  its  inland  price  meaning  that  the  tax  was  payed  by  the 
consumer.  Such  also  was  the  manner  in  which  English  wool  be- 
come a  diplomatic  instrument. 

"During  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  many  roads  serv- 
ed to  transport  to  the  West  such  articles  from  Hindustan  as  were 
eagerly  sought  for  to  season  the  gross  and  often  indigestible  food 
of  our  forefathers. 

"The  principal  ports  to  which  these  articles  were  shipped  were 
Seleucia  in  the  Levant,  Trebizond  in  the  Black  Sea  and  Alexandria. 
Genovese  and  Venetian  merchants  used  to  pick  them  up  at  those  ports 
and  send  them  on  through  the  Alps  to  the  Rhine  and  Upper  Danube. 
Hence  the  prosperity  of  cities  like  Ratisbon,  Niiremberg,  Bruges 
and  Antwerp  wiiich  lie  on  this  narrow  but  fruitful  commercial 
stream.  Little  by  little  these  roads  were  closed  by  the  barbarians 
who  devasted  Central  Asia  and  who  are  still  encamped  in  the  North 
of  Greece  and  in  Asia  Minor.  The  road  through  Egypt  was  the  only 
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one  remaining  open,  but  when  Selim  I  (1512  to  1520)  Sultan  of  fhe 
Turks  occupied  that  country  after  having-  occupied  Mesopotamia  and 
the  holy  cities  of  Arabia,  the  industrial  prosperity  of  Alexandria  was 
destroyed  and  E^rj-pt  ceased  to  be  tlic  high  road  into  Hindustan. 
The  result  of  all  this  was  a  sadden  and  strong  rise  in  all  Eastern 
pi*oduets ;  a  rise  to  which  I  have  called  attention  and  which  I  am  the 
first  to  attrib\ite  to  the  conquest  of  Egypt.  This  spring  of  prosperity 
closed,  the  Italian  cities  began  to  decline.  German  seigneurs  who 
had  acquired  the  right  of  citizenship  in  the  cities  were  impoverished ; 
the}'  recouped  themselves  by  despoiling  their  vassals,  who  rebelled, 
bringing  about  the  ferocious  peasant 's  war  which  was  followed  by  an 
equally  cruel  repression  and  tlie  birth  of  the  savage  sects  that  dis- 
honour the  reform.  The  battles  of  the  Pyramids  in  which  Selim 
conquered  the  Sultanship  of  Egypt  produced  misery  and  ruin  in 
thousands  of  homes  in  which  his  name  had  never  been  spoken". 

The  commercial  isolation  in  which  Spain  kept  her  colonies 
was  in  a  great  measure  the  origin  of  the  success  of  the  campaign  for 
Independence  as  the  European  commercial  countries  which  aspir- 
ed to  come  into  these  markets  looked  favourably  upon  the  movement 
for  emancipation  and  helped  it  financially. 

The  actual  war  has  intensified  the  necessity  of  attending  to 
economic  development  and  everywhere  there  is  a  tendency  to  divei-t 
methods  of  instruction  towards  purely  industrial   courses  in  order 

to  be  able  to  efficiently  face  the  economic  expansion  of  every  country. 
"The  war  has  shown  that  there  is  no  solid  and  lasting  prosperity 
without  industrial  and  commercial  expansion  and  without  the  econ- 
omic independence  of  the  nation"  (1). 

Every  country  that  desires  to  live  in  security  must  obtain  from 
its  soil,  from  its  Avork  and  its  ingenuity  all  that  is  necessary  to  its 
subsistence  and  defence. 


(1). —  Doctor    Rog^lio    Araya. — Politiad    Ec-oittomy. — Review    of    Rcoft- 
omic   Bclences.       November   1917,  Buen*fl  Airej. 
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All  methods  of  instruction  should  be  revised  so  to  place  them  in 
direct  relation  with  the  necessities  of  economic  life  (1).  There  are 
therefore  two  postulates  of  a  nation's  progress:  its  economic  develop- 
ment and  its  economic  independence.  It  is  necessary  to  thoroughly  ex- 
ploit all  the  sources  of  wealth  which  a  country  contains.  And  this  must 
be  paralled  by  producing  everything  that  it  requires  for  its  subsist- 
ence. This  programme  of  integral  development  is  not  difficult  to  carry 
out  in  those  privileged  countries  whose  riches  and  products  form  a 
strong  incentive  to  their  exploitation,  and  whose  variety  of  climates 
and  territorial  extension  allow  them  to  produce  everything  necessary 
to  their  subsistence  and  all  the  raw  material  required  for  the  trans- 
formation of  their  wealth. 

The  Argentine  statesman  Dr.  Araya,  quoting  the  countries 
that  are  preparing  intensively  to  exi3loit  their  territories  and  colonies 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  themselves  in  full  with  tea,  cotton, 
palm-nuts,  rubber  and  minerals,  with  the  idea  of  a  national  economy 
in  the  sense  that  all  nations  should  be  sufficient  unto  themselves, 
also  desires  for  his  country  "an  economic  policy  that  contemp- 
lates the  new  situation  thus  created"  (2).  The  adoption  of  such  an 
integral  policy  is  all  the  more  necessary,  as  the  present  war  shows 
that  the  resources  and  character  of  the  stiiiggle  are  eminently  com- 
mercial. The  Governments  of  tlie  Allied  nations  are  already  pro- 
claiming that  the  war  is  not  to  be  limited  to  fighting  the  enemy  on 
battle-fields  of  France  but  that  it  will  also  be  brought  to  bear  on 
the  daily  transactions  of  life,  and  that  commercial  habits  and  customs 
must  be  changed  radically  to  meet  the  new  circumstances  (3) . 

It  is  evident  that  this  struggle  will  decrease  after  the  war,  but 
it  will  not  disappear  entirely.  The  rhythm  will  endure  a  long  while 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  all  foreseeing  peoples  to  mould  their  political 
economy  to  these  certain  prospects. 


(1).  —  Declaration    of    the    U.    S.    A.    Government    in    respect    of    the 
Regu]ation.s   of   the  Bureau   of   Imports   of   the  War   Trade  Board,  February 
1918. 

(2). —  Doctor  Rogelio  Araya. — Work  already  quoted. — Page  317. 

(3). —  Caziamaa. — quoted  by  Araya. 
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But  since  the  nature  and  life  of  a  community  are  not  confined 
simply  to  its  economic  activity,  in  the  same  way  that  an  individual 
is  not  reduced  to  that  sole  activity  (1),  I  recognize,  in  accordance 
with  the  recent  declaration  made  by  our  Rector  that  "there  is  no 
healthy  work  for  a  country  unless  it  is  based  on  a  spirit  of  noble 
disinterestedness  and  solidarity  for  the  common  good"  and  that  econ- 
omic prosperity  itself  "must  be  subject  to  moral  interests  in  the 
life  and  guidance  of  a  ])eople''  (2).  I  believe^  in  fact,  that  no  end 
can  be  achieved  without  morality,  as  this  is  never  in  irreducible  op- 
position to  nature  and  to  life (3).  Nevertheless,  without  straying 
from  these  high  moral  notes,  a  new  people  and  those  that  guide  its 
development  are  under  the  unavoidable  obligation  of  making  the  econ- 
omic factor  play  the  principal  part. 

There  were  men,  during  the  first  years  of  our  republican  exis- 
tence, who,  invoking  as  an  example  the  economic  progress  of  the 
United  States,  demanded  that  our  country  should  take  it  to  heart; 
the  routine  spirit  prevailed  however,  survivor  of  colonial  times 
and  with  the  excuse  of  having  but  very  recently  entered  into 
a  democratic  existence,  we  continued  in  our  intellectual  tendencies 
to  float  amongst  the  vicissitudes  of  political  disorders.  Even  in  1840 
a  political  and  literary  newspaper  published  in  Lima  (4)  cried  out 
against  the  economic  measures  taken  to  establish  commercial  liberty 
and  industrial  development.  "One  of  the  principal  misfortunes  of 
our  new-born  States"  said  the  writer  of  the  article  "has  been  the 
untimely  adoption  of  the  commercial  spirit  which  forms  the  soul  of 
actual  European  society.  The  South-American  Revolution  had  not 
yet  gone  through  all  the  trials  to  which  it  was  destined  when  it 
wished  at  one  bound  to  reach  the  position  of  the  pacific  and  industrial 
nations  of  the  Old   Continent.   Let  those  who  know  no  other  but 


(1). — '  Louis  Gumplowicz. — Sociology  and  Politics. 

(2). —  Dr.  J.  Pra^lo  y  Ugsrteche. —  Las  Nuevas  Orientaciones  Huma- 
nas.  Speech  made  on  the  12th  of  October  1917  at  the  Students  of  Lima 
Federation. 

(3).— Alfred  Fouillec— Nietsche  ct    L'IimnaraU«;mo.— Pago   28G. 

(4).— El  Amigo  del  Pueblo  (The  People's  Friend)  Editions  of  May 
9th     and    folloTVing,   of    1840. 
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political  economy  and  who  believe  that  wealth  without  power  may 
exist  say  what  they  please,  the  democratic  character  was  but  newly 
formed  at  the  time  when  it  was  suddenly  exposed  to  the  deadly 
influence  of  commercial  calculations". 

Ideas  so  utterly  absurd,  remains  of  colonial  prejudice,  explain 
in  great  measure  the  insufficiency  of  our  economic  progress  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  catastrophe  of  the 
war  of  1879  shook  our  somnolence  to  some  extent,  because  having  been 
despoiled  of  the  rich  nitrate  fields  of  Tarapaca,  and  handed  over  our 
railways  and  guano  deposits,  in  order  to  save  our  foreign  credit  we 
were  obliged  seriously  to  think  of  working  and  exploiting  our  other  re- 
sources to  meet  the  necessities  of  our  existence.  For  the  very  reason 
that  wo  have  lost  so  much  time,  the  effort  has  been,  and  must  continue 
to  be,  intense.  This  urgency  of  attending  to  our  economic  develop- 
ment must  take  precedence  over  all  others.  There  is  therefore  no 
exaggeration  in  the  words  of  one  of  our  masters  possessed  of  the 
most  vigorous  intellectuality  '"wealth  is  for  us  to-day  even  more  than 
a  matter  of  well-being  and  culture,  it  is  a  question  of  dignity,  or  hon- 
our and  perhaps  of  independence.  Our  chronic  poverty  is  dishonour, 
for  it  is  degrading  for  a  people  with  a  century  of  independent  existence 
and  possessed  of  a  vast  expanse  of  rich  territory,  to  be  amongst 
the  poorest  of  communities  in  the  world"  (1) . 

The  truth  has  been  recognized  that  "wealth  acts  powerfully  in  the 
psychology  of  nations ;  it  gives  them  optimism  and  confidence ;  allows 
them  to  regulate  their  public  functions  and  to  realize  the  mysteries  of 
liberty  and  power";  it  being  necessary  to  form  a  league  to  spread  in 
and  to  saturate  the  atmosphere  with  the  necessity  for  work  and  produc- 
tion (2)-  And  the  truth  that  "in  Peru  there  is  no  basis  for 
diffusion  on  a  large  scale  of  high  literary  and  philosophical  culture" 
and  that  "the  eminently  practical,  industrial  and  utilitarian  diree- 


(1).  —  Manuel  V.  Villarfin. — Lag  profesiones  liberaJes  en  cl  Peru  (Tho 
Liberal  Professions  in  Peru)   Page   26. 

(2).— Victor  M.  Maurtua. — Opening  Speech  of  the  University  Year  of 
1915.       Year  X.  Vo.   1.   of  the   Re  vista  Universitaria   (University  Review). 
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tion  that  must  be  imparted,  if  not  to  the  whole,  at  least  to  an 
immense  majority  of  the  youth  of  America  i8  an  idea  that  can  no 
longer  be  discussed  or  examined,  is  indisputable,  an  historical  fatality 
imposed  by  the  conditions  A  America,  before  which  we  must  of 
necessity  bow  if  we  aspire  to  save  our  existence"  (1) . 

This  strong  reaction  is  satisfying  as  against  the  negligence 
and  lack  of  interest  shown  by  the  Spaniards  in  colonial  times,  and 
by  Peruvians  of  the  last  century,  in  the  way  of  extracting  from 
this  soil  the  immense  treasure  it  contains.  At  the  close  of  Spanish 
dominion,  a  representative  of  the  king  travelling  through  these  coun- 
tries said,  "one  cannot  but  be  awe-struck  by  the  difficulties 
placed  by  nature  at  every  step  and  astonished  at  the  few  efforts  that 
have  been  made  to  soften  it.  It  is  not  surprising  that  a  territory  so 
vast,  constantly  crossed  by  numerous  and  abundant  streams,  by  high 
mountain  ranges,  by  barren  places,  by  broken  ground  and  which 
further  is  almost  desert,  should  lack  roads,  ports  and  canals  and  b«, 
to  a  certain  extent,  devoid  of  all  commodities"  (2).  Thus  wrote 
Viceroy  Abaseal  in  his  Report  to  his  successor  in  the  year  1816,  at- 
tempting the  excuse  the  negligence  of  the  administration  in  efficiently 
organizing  the  exploitation  of  our  soil.  During  three  centuriss  only 
the  easy  task  of  extracting  the  precious  metals,  to  be  found  nearly 
on  the  surface,  had  been  attended  to.  Abaseal  agreed  that  "the 
actual  condition  of  the  kingdom  was  deplorable".  He  declared 
that  "the  territory,  although  broken  in  the  hills  and  intersected  by 
sandy  stretches  along  the  coast  was  vast  compared  to  the  reduced 
number  of  its  inhabitants  (more  or  less  a  million  and  a  half).  The  only 
thing  sought  for  was  wealth  made  easily  and  without  effort  or  scienti- 
fic planning.  This  was  the  sole  purpose  of  Viceroys,  Corrcgidores  and 
Intendentes  "but  if  money  was  the  secret  spring  that  moved  the  de- 
moralization of  the  Oovornment.  if  men  in  power  were  well  paid 


(4).-  Jo8e  de  la  Riva  Ag-Uero. — Caracter  de  la  literatura  del  Peru 
Independiente  (Character  of  the  Literature  of  Independent  Peru.)  Revista 
Universitaria.        1908. — Vo.    1.    Pages    510    and    511. 

(2).— Statements  of  the  Viceroy  of  Peru,  Don  Job(^  Abaseal  y  Sousa 
Historical  documents  of  Odriozola. — Vol.  II,  pages  6,  7  and  10. 
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for  their  partiality,  if  this  canker  had  bitten  deeply  and  generally; 
the  country  that  could  abet  such  vices  must  undoubtedly  be  very  rich 
and  the  Government  possessed  of  immense  treasure"  (1) . 

After  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  new  nation  was 
unable  to  shake  off  the  example  left  behind  them  by  the  former 
masters  and  which  had  made  a  deep  impression  in  the  national  soul ; 
and  our  democratic  life,  inconstant  and  vacillating  is  sufficient 
proof  of  the  small  influence  exercised  in  the  life  of  a  people  by  a 
change  of  institutions  which  -is  not  accompanied  by  change  of 
direction.  The  laws  of  inheritance  were  fatally  carried  out  by 
this  people  destined  to  effeminacy,  inimical  to  prolonged  effort,  lov- 
ers of  phrases  and  speeches  and  without  will  or  consistency. 

Such  is  the  reason  why  we  are  only  just  now  beginning, — if 
our  resolution  predominates  and  we  are  able  to  shake  off  old  pre- 
judices— the  formation  of  our  nationality.  We  are  a  country 
that  is  being  formed,  whose  energies  must,  in  the  first  place,  be 
devoted  to  create  individual  and  collective  welfare.  Before  science 
and  arts  men  think  of  the  practical  purposes  of  life  with  only  8 
parallel  development  of  speculative  labour.  This  explains  the  de- 
ficiency in  the  manifestations  of  pure  intellectualism  in  new  coun- 
tries. Nor  should  this  be  regretted  as  the  concentration  of  energy 
in  the  material  organization  of  wealth  fully  favours  nationalization. 
When  Greece  was  devoid  of  citizens  to  defend  their  country  and  to 
free  it  from  slavery,  there  existed  legions  of  philosophers  and  poets 
ready  to  debate  on  any  spiritual  problem  or  to  recite  long  poems  of 
consummate  versification.  In  new  countries  the  laying  of  sound 
foundations  of  material  progress  must  first  of  all  be  attended  to, 
and  that  so  thoroughy  ,  that  even  superior  intellects  should 
consecrate  their  energies  to  this  positive  end.  The  acts  of  a 
people  are  guided  by  their  necessities.  The  supreme  necessities  of  a 
new  community  are  an  orderly  constitution  and  economic  develop- 
ment. 


(1).— J.  Prado  y  Ugarte«he. — "Work  ah'eady  quoted. 
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Once  the  romantic  or  lyric  period  which  follows  Independence 
is  past,  a  new  nation  must  dedicate  itself  to  the  essential  ends  whicli 
require  both  individual  and  collective  effort.  Its  energies,  in- 
stead of  being  wasted  in  speculative  or  secondary  objects,  mu3t 
be  concentrated  on  the  realization  of  those  primordial  purposes,  the 
increase  of  national  wealth  and  of  private  fortunes.  It  may  be 
affirmed,  without  hyperbole,  that  the  man  who  increases  his  well- 
being  through  work  or  who  creates  for  himself  position  or  cap- 
ital by  daily  effort  in  some  honest  task,  is  an  element  of  progres.s 
that  communities  in  formation  should  appreciate  as  highly  as  if 
he  liad  contributed  to  scientific  advance  by  some  valuable  treatise 
or  some  speculation  in  abstruse  philosophy.  "We  must  reject  the  com- 
mon notion  that  it  is  the  superior  men  who  perform  great  acts, 
pronounce  briliaut  speeches  or  sweetly  sweep  the  strings  of  the  lyre, 
and  must  accept  the  Snxon  conception  that  it  is  useful  men  that  a 
nation  needs.  Let  us  abandon  our  vaguely  confused  dreams  of 
sterile  struggles  for  u  useless  political  predominance,  and  let  us  make 
of  this  country  a  homogenous  whole  of  workers  and  efficient  produc- 
ers of  wealth.  Let  us  fill  our  national  life  with  life,  energy  and, 
at  the  same  time,  a  desire  to  keep  it  free  from  worry"  (1). 

The  ideal  of  economic  development  should  be  the  nationalization 
of  all  industries,  but  we  lack  the  means  of  doing  this  alone.  What 
I  shall  say  later  on  will  confirm  this  assertion,  that  a  country 
so  lacking  in  capital  as  ours  has  urgent  need  of  calling  in  for- 
eign capital.  When  it  reaches  a  production  such  as  its  natural 
wealth  promises,  then  its  economic  independence  will  be  assured 
by  natural  and  proper  means. 

When  the  production  of  our  mines  has  increased  a  hundred- 
fold, which  considering  the  extent  of  our  mineral  wealth  is  by 
no  means  a  Utopian  dream ;  when  a  four-fold  increase  of  the 
agricultural  production  of  our  coast  has  been  achieved  by  further 
irrigation  and  by  applying  modern  machinery  and  methods  to  our 
agricultural  industry;  when  we  exploit  the  great  riches  of  our  forest 


(1). — John  Lubbock. — The  Eappiuess  of  Duty. — 
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country  and  especially  the  gold  in  the  rivers    and    the    petroleum 
which  in  immense  deposits  is  still  awaiting  the  powerful  hand  of 
capital  to  raise  it  to  the  surface,  then  this  country  will  have  gained 
its  economic  independence,  as  all  known  products  can     be     made 
to  yield  in  its  soil.      And  by  that  time  capital  itself  will  have  carri- 
ed out  the  necessary  work  of  uniting  all  the  rich  regions  of  the  coun- 
try, thus  establishing  an  easy  .interchange  of  products  between  its 
various  zones.       At  the  same  time  our  economic  development  will 
produce   a  spontaneous   improvement   in  our   social   and   political 
customs,  and,  ''if  habit  is  the  indispensable  basis  of    order"     (1) 
then  so  will  our  political  and  social  stability  be  better  guaranteed. 
Spencer  has  already  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  ad- 
vance of  modern  communities  is  characterized  by  the  subjection  of 
the  military  to  the  industrial  type;  but  this  evolution  is  the  result 
of  a  long  process  and  does  not  culminate  without  many  trials  and 
adventures.       The  old  English  saying  that  "old  heads  do  not  fit 
young  shoulders"  expresses,  amongst  other  truths,  the  affirmation 
that  the  beliefs  engendered  in  youth  by  inexperience  together  with 
a  lack  of   discipline   of  thought   and   sentiments,   can  be   replac- 
ed, only  after  many  years,  by  beliefs  born  of  greater  knowledge 
and  better  balanced  faculties   (2).       What  the  illustrious  philoso- 
pher teaches  as  regards  individuals,  can  also  be  applied  to  nations. 
During  their  youth,  at  the  time  when  their  thoughts  and  wills  lack 
discipline,  they  will  be  led  by  mistaken  convictions,  which  are  the 
outcome   of   inexperience,   to   hesitate    in   their    advance    and,   very 
often,  to  direct  their  efforts  along  the   lines  least  .suited  to  their 
true  development.       Time  and  reverses  show  them  the  mistakes  of 
their  youth  and  induce  them  to   direct   their  energies  in  a  totally 
different  direction.       Our  country  has  already  paid  its  tribute  to 
youth  and  the  bitter  lessons  we  have   received   form  an  experience 
sufficiently  abundant  to  cause  it  to  abhor  fictitious  activities,  an- 
achronical   methods   of   instruction   and    the    many    prejudice's   that 


(^ly — Charles  Kenouvier. — Le  personualisme.  Pago  14. 
(2). — Herbert  Spencer. — Professional  Institutions. 
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made  up  the  reason  of  all  its  misfortunes.  This  detestable  load 
once  shaken  off,  it  can  enter  on  the  road  along  which  the  industrial 
and  busy  nations  of  the  world  quietly  advance. 

To  justify  these  lightly  sketched  conclusions,  it  is  my  inten- 
tion to  impartially  examine  the  true  nature  of  our  principal  riches 
and  resources,  as  I  am  convinced  that  simple  affirmations  might  be 
interpreted  as  mere  dogmatising,  a  judgment  to  which,  unfortunately, 
those  that  aspire  to  have  their  opinions  accepted  are  exj^osed.  I  shall 
therefore  be  careful  not  to  omit  any  of  the  precautions  necessary  to 
bring  my  statements  as  near  the  truth  as  possible  and  to  cause  the  con- 
clusions I  arrive  at  to  be  considered  logical.  I  do  not  think  that  ] 
am  acting  by  suggestion,  and  I  grasp  the  dangers  attendant  on  such 
a  frame  of  mind  for  "he  whose  mind  is  under  suggestion  sees  along 
a  straight  line  only,  is  incapable  of  perceiving  a  spiral,  dislikes 
controversy,  and  becomes  enamoured  of  dogmatism,  which  is  scientific 
pride"  (1). 

Besides,  as  I  do  not  preach  sentimental  reform  but  endeavour  to 
find  practical  solutions,  I  shall  take  care  to  separate  from  the  mater- 
ial accumulated  for  this  work,  whatever  might  not  be  a  contribution 
of  sincerity  and  austere  truth. 


(1) . — Ubaldo  Gouzulez  Serrauo. —  En  ijro  y  eu  contra  (For  and  Against). 
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MINERAL  RESOURCES  OF  PERU 

In  European  countries  of  great  manufacturing  and  commercial 
development,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  be  able  to  appreciate  their 
wealth,  to  study  principally  their  industrial  and  commercial  volume. 
In  incipient  countries  like  ours  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  like  ap- 
preciation, to  study,  above  all,  their  natural  resources  and,  as  a 
secondary  matter,  the  volume  of  their  present  commerce  and  indus- 
tries. 

The  first  place  in  the  luiturai  resources  of  Peru  is  occupied  by 
its  mineral  wealth.  And  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  a  country  regard- 
ing which  Solorzano  said  in  his  "Politica  Indiana"  that  "gold 
was  fished  from  its  rivers  in  nets",  and  that  "nuggets  weigh- 
ing over  3,000  castellanos  had  been  found  in  it"  should  still  oc- 
cupy so  secondary  a  position  in  the  mineral  production  of  the  world. 
Cristobal  de  Acuua  confirmed  this  opinion  concerning  the  aurifer- 
ous wealth  of  the  country: 

"I  am  not  speaking  of  the  many  gold  and  silver  mines  to  be 
discovered  in  the  future,  which  if  my  judgement  does  not  err,  are 
bound  to  be  richer  and  still  richer  than  all  the  former  ones,  even 
counting  the  famou.'^  Potosi  mines.  And  I  am  not  talking  idly 
or  without  foundation  as  some  may  fancy,  incited  solely  by  the 
keen  desire  to  praise  this  river  (  the  Amazon  ),  but  I  am 
bAsing  my  statements  on  reason  and  experience;  the  former  I  have 
m  the  gold  found  by  some  river  Indians  and  in  the  information 
given  by  them,  regarding  their  mines  and  the  latter  obliges  me  to 
form  this  argument.  The  Amazon  receives  the  watershed  of  all 
the  richest  territoiy  of  America"  (1). 

The  value  of  the  gold  and  silver  distributed  amongst  the  Spaniards 
and    of    which   they    became    possessed    as    ransom   of   Atahualpa 


(!)• — Cristobal    de    Acuua. — Nuevo    deseuLrimiento      del      gran    rio    de 
las  Amazouas. — (New    discovery    of    the    j^reat    Amazon    ri\-;er). 
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•xceeded  35,000  mares  of  silver  and  close  to  one  million  pesos 
in  gold  Avhicli,  according  to  our  actual  monetary  standard,  would 
to-day  be  worth  some  £3,000,000;  land  the  amounts  sent  to  Spain 
in  the  years  1533,  1534  and  1554,  which  totalled  617,518  marcs  of 
silver  and  392,509  pesos  in  gold,  prove  the  quantities  of  these 
precious  metals  existing  in  the  country  (1)  Pizarro's  Secretary  Dob 
Francisco  de  Xeres,  gives  a  suggestive  account  of  the  proceeding! 
employed  with  the  unfortunate  Inca  and  of  the  amount  of  the 
ransom, 

"He  (Atahualpa)  said  that  he  w^ould  give  the  Spaniards  who 
had  preached  to  him  much  gold  and  silver ;  the  Governor  asked  him 
what  amount  he  would  give  and  within  what  time;  Atahualpa  said 
that  he  w^ould  give,  in  gold,  the  amount  that  would  fill  a  hall  22  feet 
long  by  17  feet  broad  and  reach  as  high  as  a  white  line  half  way 
up  the  wall,  measuring,  as  regards  height  about  one  estadio  and  a 
half.  He  said  further  that  up  to  that  point  he  would  fill  the  hall  with 
various  gold  coins,  jugs,  pots  and  other  articles  and  that,  as  regards 
silver,  he  would  give  the  quantity  twice  over,  and  that  this  he 
would  fulfil  within  two  months.  Captain  Hernando  Pizarro  left 
Caxamarca  (Cajamarca)  the  day  before  Easter  1533;  16  days  after, 
certain  Christians  arrived  in  Cajamarca  with  great  quantities  of 
gold  and  silver,  consisting  of  over  300  loads  of  gold  and  silver  pack- 
ed in  pitchers,  together  with  large  pots  and  other  various  pieces. 
All  this  the  Governor  sent  to  a  house  over  which  Atahualpa  had 
placed  guards  saying  that  he  wished  to  safeguard  it  as  he  was 
bound  to  keep  his  word  and  that  he  would  hand  it  all  over  together; 
and  better  to  protect  the  treasure,  the  Governor  placed  over  it 
Christian  guards  by  day  and  night,  counting  it  all  as  it  went  into 
the  house  in  order  to  avoid  fraud.  Together  with  this  gold  and  silver 
came  Atahualpa  \s  brother  saying  that  a  still  greater  quantity 
remained  in  Jauja,  and  that  it  was  already  on  the  way  under  escort 
of  one  of  Atahualpa 's  Captains  called   Chichicuchina.       The  gold 


(1). — Manuel   A.    Fuentes. — Estadistica    dc    las    miuas   de    la    Repilblica 
del  Peru.       (Statistics  regarding  the  mines  of  the  Kepublie  of  Peru)     page  3. 
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said  to  come  from  Cuzco  entered  into  this  village  of  Caxamarca  on 
June  13th  of  the  aforesaid  year,  arriving  in  200  loads  of  gold  and 
25  of  silver ;  the  gold  seemingly  weighed  over  120  cwt. ;  after  whicn 
60  further  loads  of  low  grade  gold  arrived;  the  greater  part  of 
this  gold  was  in  the  shape  of  boards — such  as  boxes  are  made  of 
measuring  3  and  4  spans.  These  appeared  to  have  been  taken 
down  from  the  walls  of  huts  and  were  pierced  as  if  they  had  been 
nailed.  All  this  gold  and  silver  was  finally  melted  down  and 
divided  on  St.  George's  day  and  having  been  weighed  on  scales, 
was  found  to  yield  326,529  pesos  of  fine  gold.  The  silver  totalled 
51,610  mares,  of  which  10,121  belong  to  His  Majesty".  (1)- 

After  the  conquest,  civil  wars  and  disorders  prevented  the 
Spaniards  from  working  the  mines;  but  the  Viceroyalty  once  estab- 
lished, the  Spanish  Government  proceeded  to  organize  their  ex- 
ploitation as  this  was  counted  upon  as  one  of  the  chief  sources  of 
Revenue.  In  the  iMenioirs  of  the  Viceroy  Castel  Fuerte  he  says 
"the  largest  treasures  ever  found  in  this  world,  after  the  centuries 
of  Ophir  and  Tharcis  (which  are  jsaid  to  have  occurred  in  Spain) 
have  been  found  in  this  realm  which  has  been,  and  is,  so  to  say,  one 
continuous  mine,  its  Cordillera  being  an  opulent  chain  of  mount- 
ains which  more  or  less  hide  its  ample  lodes",  and  he  adds  that 
"although  abounding  in  all  that  the  earth  can  yield,  in  excess  of 
other  regions,  its  crops  are  silver  and  gold"  (2). 

The  prodigious  Potosi  mines  were  discovered  in  1545,  and  a  few 
years  afterwards  the  quicksilver  mines  of  Huancavelica.  Later  were 
discovered  the  Huantajaya  mines  and  in  the  eighteenth  century  the 
Cerro  de  Pasco  deposits.  To  give  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  these 
mineral  deposits  it  is  sr.fficient  to  remember  that  the  King's  fifth 
share  in  the  legally  reported  silver  production  of  the  Potosi  mines 
was  valued,  up  to  the  time  of  Toledo's  viceroyalty,  at  76,000,000 


(!)•  —  Francisco  de  Xeres. — Conquista  del  Peru,  (Conquest  of  Peru) 
pages  306,  116  and   153. 

(2). —  Memoirs  of  the  Viceroys. — Account  of  tho  Marquis  of  Castel 
Fuerte,  Du.  Jose  de   Armendaris. — Vol.   Ill,   page   146. 
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pesos.  And  how  much  more  must  have  beeu  extracted  eiandestinely ! 
In  those  times  of  admirable  prosperity  in  which  vice  and  luxury 
knew  no  bounds,  as  much  as  10,000  pesos  is  known  to  have  been 
paid  for  a  single  fish  (1) . 

Up  to  1603  the  King's  fifth  had  yielded  596,000,000  pesos.  Waste 
and  dissipation  reigned  unbridled.  The  office  of  High  Bailiff  of 
the  Corporation  alone  fetched,  on  being  put  up  to  auction,  112,500 
ducats.  And  the  wedding  dowries  of  the  daughters  of  the  principal 
miners  reached  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pesos  (2) .  AVith  rega.'-d 
to  the  Huancavelica  quicksilver  (mercury),  it  is  on  record  that 
from  1570  to  1790  over  1,000,000  quintals  had  been  produced,  and 
a  further  70,000  quintals  up  to  1813- 

Mendiburu  gives  an  interesting  description  of  the  discov- 
ery of  this  mine.  "In  1566  there  lived  and  governed  in  Peru 
the  Licenciado  Lopez  Garcia  de  Castro,  successor  to  the  unfortunate 
Count  de  Nieva,  but  without  the  title  of  Viceroy,  he  having  been  ap- 
pointed Governor  only.  An  Indian  called  Navin-Ccopa,  a  native 
of  the  village  of  Acoria,  dependency  of  the  "  repartimiento "  (  a 
territorial  division  employed  during  the  Spanish  occupation)  of  Ama- 
dor de  Cabrera,  revealed  to  the  latter  the  existence  of  valuable  quick- 
silver mines  in  Huancavelica,  principally  the  one  that  took  the  name 
of  his  master  and  was  also  called  ' '  Los  Santos ' ' ;  its  wealth  being  such 
that  its  extension  having  been  investigated  it  was  found  to  measure  80 
varas  (some  32.91  inches  a  vara)  in  length  by  40  wide  it  being 
possible  for  300  men  to  work  in  it  at  one  time.  After  Cabrera  had 
taken  legal  possession  of  this  rich  mine,  he  started  to  work  it  and  such 
was  his  prosperity  that  it  awoke  the  envj  of  covetous  persons  who 
desired  to  deprive  him  of  it  but  failed  to  succeed  in  their  purpose. 

"The  authorities  were  thereupon  notified  and  these  in  the  name 
of  the  Treasury  brought  suit.  And,  although  he  won  the  right  to 
its  usufruct,  as  discoverer,  he  was  afterwards  obliged  to  come  to  an 
arrangement  by  which  he  agreed  to  cede  the  mines  "Los  Santos"  (also 


(1). — MendiLiM-n. — Dieeionario    Hist6rIcoBiogrc''ifieo.  A'ol.   VIII  pag<?  '49. 
(2). —  Mendiburu   -work    already    q.uoted,   Vol.    VIII   page   289. 
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called  "Descubridora")  and  afterwards  "Santa  Barbara".  The  sale 
was  made  for  250,000  ducats,  but  Cabrera  soon  repented,  considering 
himself  cheated,  and  brought  a  new  suit  claiming  that  the  property 
sold  was  worth  over  500,000.  Some  thought  it  shoiild  be  valued  at 
1,000,000.  Cabrera  went  to  Madrid  where  he  died  claiming  a  Caa- 
ti'lian  title  and  some  property  in  Cuenea  as  compensation  for  m 
rights. 

"The  mine  was  incorporated  to  the  Crown  as  were  the  others 
no  less  rich,  which  were  discovered  around  it"  (1). 

Don  Pedro  de  Urota  y  Peralta  published  in  the  "Merciirio  Pe- 
ruano"  a  detailed  account  of  the  Huantajaya  mines  and  of  the 
mineral  extracted  from  18  of  them  which  were  under  work  in  1792, 
at  which  time  their  annual  output  reached  80,000  marcs  which  were 
smelted  in  Tacna,  Carangas,  and  even  in  Potosi. 

He  speaks  of  two  notable  nuggets  found  in  the  years  1758 
and  1789;  the  former,  weighing  32  arrobas  (some  800  lbs-  total) 
taken  from  the  mine  called  ''Coronel",  and  the  latter  weighing  some  8 
arrobas  (about  2001bs.)  extracted  from  the  Loayza  mine.  Both  these 
finds  were  metallic  silver  of  fine  grade  (2). 

In  the  eighteenth  century  the  famous  Yauricocha  deposits  in 
Cerro  de  Pasco  were  discovered  which  increased  in  wealth  from  the 
output  of  the  various  mines  which  were  worked  with  excellent  res- 
ults. 

"An  Indian  called  Huari  -  Capcha,  shepherd  of  the  "Paria" 
Hacienda,  happened  to  be  one  day  with  his  flock  at  a  point 
called  "Santa  Rosa"  and  collected  some  straw  to  feed  the  fire  at 
which  he  intended  to  warm  himself  through  a  stormy  night.  The 
fire  melted  silver  threads  out  of  the  stones  to  his  astonishment  and 
delight.  He  at  once  carried  word  of  his  discovery  to  Don  Jose 
Ugarte  who  was  in  the  village  of  Pasco  some  two  leagues  away,  at 
that  time  a  mining  village  whose  inhabitants  worked  in  Colquijirca. 
Ugarte  started  work  on  the  Santa  Rosa  and  kept  it  up  with  the  most 

(1).— Mendiburu. — ^Work   already   quoted    Vol.  Ill  pag»  259. 
(2)._  "  "        Vol.  VIII  pago  163. 
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f'laltermg:  success;  in  view  of  which  Don  Martin  Retuerto  started 
work,  and  drilled  in  Luricocha  the  first  tunnel  to  be  mined  in 
those  celebrated  mines  grouped  about  on  land  belonging  to  the  Ha- 
cienda "Paria".  Don  Jose  Manuel  Maiz  y  Areas  bought  in  1740 
the  property'  from  the  heirs  of  Retuerto  and  started  another  important 
tunnel  which  he  finished  20  years  after ;  Maiz  had  besides  his  inteU- 
igenee  an  enterprising  and  tenacious  character  which  helped  him  to 
surmount  the  greatest  obstacles.  He  bought  large  quantities  of 
quicksilver  and  always  paid  the  King  with  the  greatest  punctuality. 
The  fame  of  these  mines  spread  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  the 
famous  Salcedos  to  come  from  Puno  to  explore  the  wealth  of  Yana- 
caneha  and  Pariajirca,  properties  which  afterwards  passed  into 
other  hands.  The  extraction  of  ore  was  incessant  and  was  increased 
by  the  steam  engines  brought  in  1816  by  Abadia  y  Arismondi  in  ac- 
cordance with  mine-owners  guild.  Then  while  working  in  "Santa 
Eosa",  "Yanacancha"  and  "Caya'^  an  extraordinary  bonanza  was 
discovered  although  the  plane  of  the  San  Judas  tunnel  did  not  go 
below  15  varas,  in  spite  of  the  contract  calling  for  40.  Surrounded 
by  arid  hills  and  the  center  of  a  vast  group  of  over  500  mines,  lies  the 
town  of  Cerro  de  Pasco,  contemporaneous  of  the  progress  of  that 
mining  region"    (1). 

But  in  spite  of  the  greatness  of  these  riches  the  Crown  was  never 
able  to  profit  by  them  as  it  might  have  done  because,  apart  from  the 
exorbitant  taxes  called  the  King's  fifth  and  the  "Cabos  contribu- 
tion" of  I-V2  per  cent  levied  on  Smelting,  Marking  and  Assaying, 
and  which  went  to  the  Crown,  regular  and  continous  mining,  which 
would  have  been  a  sure  source  of  Revenue  to  the  State,  was  made 
impossible  by  the  empirical  methods  of  work  employed  and  by  the 
exactions  practiced  on  the  Indians  which  caused  their  death  or 
flight  and  a  consequent  scarcity  of  labour.  For  these  reasons  and 
also  because  many  of  the  principal  mines  were  obstructed  and  men 
lo  work  them  were  lacking,  mining,  which  had  produced  the  fab- 
ulous quantities  of  metals  which  had  greatly  helped  the  Crown 
during  the  reigns  of  Charles  V.   and  Philip  II,  decreased  consider- 


(1). — Mendiburu. — Work   quoted,  Vol.   n.,  page   104. 
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ably  at  the  end  of  the  Spanish  occupation.  Abascal  understood 
the  necessity  of  changing  the  methods  of  working  and  asked  that 
the  two  requisites  indispensable  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  mining, 
namely  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  mine-owner  and  sufficient  capUa' 
to  carry  out  necessary  works,  should  be  provided  for  (1).  Before 
that  the  Marquis  of  Castel  Fuerte  had  already  remarked  on   the 

ignorance  displayed  in  mining  and  treating  and  had  asked  for 
professionals  to  be  sent  out. 

"I  have  considered,"  says  the  Viceroy,  "that  the  princi- 
pal fruit  of  these  regions  being  the  gold  and  silver  which  they  produce. 
the  harvest  would  be  much  larger  if  there  were  trained  intelligence 
capable  of  ad/ancing  it  and  I  have  keenly  regretted  to  see  the  loss 
of  wealth  through  lack  of  this  intelligence.  I  repeat  here  with  the 
utmost  conviction  how  beneficial  it  would  be  for  the  greater  opulence 
of  the  kingdom  if  persons  experienced  in  mechanics,  chemistry  and 
botany  were  sent  here"  (2) . 

The  high  taxes  brought  about  contraband  and  many  other 
frauds  in  which  the  officers  of  the  Viceroyalty  themselves  took 
part. 

In  vain  Philip  II  on  the  discovery  of  quicksilver  at  Huan 
eavelica  took  the  resolution  of  declaring  it  the  property  of  the 
Crown,  by  virtue  whereof  the  Viceroy  Don  Francisco  de  Toledo 
decreed  in  1570  that  this  mineral  should  become  a  Government 
monopoly.  So  grave  was  the  measure  and  so  opposed  to  the  interests 
of  the  Crown  that  the  same  Viceroy  declared  that  the  free  exploita- 
tion of  the  quicksilver  would  give  the  King  positive  and  greater 
benefits  without  the  prospect  of  dangerous  eventualities"  (3).  "The 
truth  is  that  the  mining  industry  was  unable  to  support  the  exac- 
tions of  the  Government  and  after  the  industry  had  fallen  into  decay 


(1). — Historical  documents  of  Odriozola. — Account  of  the  Viceroy  Don 
Jos6  de  Abascal  y  Sousa. — Vol.  II,  page  25. 

(2). — Account  of  Viceroy  Castel  Fuerte,  Don  Jos^  Armendaris. — MemoixB 
of  the  Viceroys,  Vol.  III.,  page  182. 

(3). — Mendiburu. — Work  quoted,  Vol.  VTII.,  page  33. 
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at  Potosi  it  also  fell  into  decay  at  Huancavelica.  Again  and  agaia 
in  these  mining  centers,  the  operators  in  order  to  appeal  against  the 
excessive  taxation  resorted  to  suspension  of  labour"  (1)  and  from 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Crown  experienced  a  rapivi 
decrease  in  the  great  remittances  which  had  marked  the  first  years 
of  the  Viceroyalty. 

"Ill  1790.  in  the  time  of  the  Viceroy  Gil.  there  existed  in 
Peru  .']!)!)  .smelters  for  treating  silver  and  121  piruros  or 
gimbaletes  (old  types  of  treating  plants)  for  gold.  784  silver  mines 
existed  of  which  728.  with  a  production  of  412,177  marcs,  were  in 
operation.  Tlie  gold  mines  numbered  69.  Of  other  metals,  only 
4  mercury.  4  copper  and  12  lead  mines  were  worked  "'   (2). 

As  if  the  words  of  the  Viceroy  Dn.  Francisco  de  Borja  "the 
most  important  and  largest  revenue  which  his  Majesty  derives  from 
this  reign  is  the  ''fifth''  tax  on  silver  and  gold''  had  exercis- 
ed some  superstitious  force  on  the  Spanish  monarchs,  they  refus- 
ed to  reduce  this  tax  in  spite  of  the  advice  of  wise  and  sagacious 
persons  proving  that  a  tax  of  "one  tenth"  would  stop  frauds  and 
promote  work  on  the  mines.  "During  the  stay  in  Spain  of  Don 
Dionisio  de  Alcedo  y  Herrera  who  had  occupied  several  offices  under 
the  Crown,  he  was  ordered,  in  1726,  to  state  whether  it  were  suitable 
to  lower  the  tax  on  metallic  silver  from  one  fifth  to  one  tenth,  which 

]-eduetion  the  mine-owners  had  petitioned  for  without  result  since 
1608.  Alcedo  submitted  a  lengthy  report  on  the  subject,  proving  that 
the  aforesaid  reduction  would  stop  frauds,  and  would  bring  many 
mines  into  operation  and  promote  production  in  others"   (3). 

It  was  only  after  Potosi     was     in     full     decadence     (4)     that 


(1). — Mendibuni:  Work  cited  A'ol.    I.,  pafje  360. 

(2). — Memoirs  of  the  Viceroys. — Account  of  Fr.Ty  Don  Francisco  Gil 
de  Taboada  y  Lemos.  Vol.    G.,  page  153. 

(3). — Mendiburu. — Work   already   quoted. — Vol.    T. — Pago   86. 

(4). — On  the  15th  of  March  1626  lake  Cari-Cari  burst,  inundating  and 
destroying  120  plant  and  many  blocks  of  houses  belonging  to  Spaniard?  and 
Jndiau^j.  Tjiq  loss  in  bar-silver,  in  coin,  pots,  etc.  is  estimated  at  8,000,000; 
and  it  is  said  that  over  3,000  persons  were  drowned. 

Mendiburu. — Work    already    quoted.    Vol.    III. — Page    2'17. 
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during  the  Administration  of  the  Viceroy  Chinchon,  the 
miners  were  granted  some  concessions,  such  as  not  being  liable 
to  imprisonment  for  debt  to  the  Treasury,  that  their  min- 
es could  not  be  placed  under  embargo,  and  that,  in  spite  of  their 
debts,  the}'  could  hold  public  offices.  Philip  V.  finally  reduced 
Iho  tax  on  silver  to  oiio-tcnth. 

"The  Spanish  Government  had  from  time  to  time  intended  to 
close  the  Huancaveliea  mine  which  in  the  last  15  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century  occasioned  a  loss  of  1,500,000  pesos  to  the  Trea- 
sury. Landslides  wore  frequent  on  account  of  tlie  rudimentary  an^l 
insecure  way  in  which  work  was  carried  out,  tlie  ore  being  extracted 
even  from  the  mine  supports  and  one  of  the  Viceroys,  in  view  of  the 
falling  off  which  presaged  the  total  suspension  of  work,  was  obliged 
to  exonerate  the  mine-owners,  although  only  provisionally,  from  the 
"fifth"  tax"    (1), 

"By  reason  of  work  having  been  started  (in  1620)  on  a  new 
mercury  mine  which  a  contemporary  writer  calls  "Llanca"  and  the 
Viceroy  the  Marquis  of  Guadalcazar,  in  his  memoirs  "Llanta",  a 
Royal  Decree  was  issued  ordering  the  depopulation  of  Huancaveliea 
(an  attempt  repeated  in  later  times  to  protect  the  production  of 
quicksilver  in  Spain)  on  the  pretext,  entirely  without  foundation, 
that  thus  the  newly  discovered  mines  would  receive  added 
impulse.  It  was  only  a  pretext  to  carry  out  the  above  stated 
design.  The  prudent  Viceroy  forbore  to  obey  this  order  which,  at 
best,  can  only  be  called  thoughtless  and  unreasonable"  (2). 

"In  1719  the  Spanish  Government  tried  to  close  down  the  Huan- 
caveliea mercury  mines  by  forbidding  their  working-  Thereupon 
Don  Diouisio  de  Alcedo  y  Herrera,  who  had  held  the  office  of  "Cou 
tador  Ordenador"  (Ordering  Accountant)  in  the  Court  of  Accounts, 
wrote,  by  order  of  the  ^Minister  of  the  Navy,  an  essay  maintaining 
that  such  a  measure  was  impolitic,  unjust  and  from  evrM-y  point  of 
view  harmful"    (3). 


(1). — Mendihuru. — Work  alreaclj'  quoted. — "Vol.  V.,  page  179. 
(2). — Mendiburu. — "Work   already   quoted. — Yo\  III.,   page   247. 
(3). — Mendiburu. — Work  already  quoted. — Vol.   I.,  page  85. 
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"It  is  assured  that  Don  Juan  Vives  y  Eehevarria,  appointed  in 
1805  Governor  of  the  Iluancavelica  mines  ,had  brought  a  secret  order 
to  check  the  working  of  the  ciuicksilver  deposits  by  taking  steps  to 
perturb  and  interrupt  their  exploitation.  His  measures  however  causeJ 
general  discontent  which  threatened  dangerous  disturbances.  Viceroy 
Abaseal  recalled  the  Governor  to  Lima  and  sent  him  Spain"  (1). 

"The  Accountant  of  the  Court  of  Accounts,  Don  Joaquin  Bonet, 
proved  the  deterioration  of  the  mines  which  in  15  years  had  pro- 
duced only  28,937  quintals,  at  an  expense  to  the  Treasury  of  3,332,684 
pesos.  The  total  loss  was  1,402,329  pesos,  to  which  must  be  added 
258,500  spent  in  the  8  years  following  in  the  up-kecp  of  the  deposit 
until  1804.  In  1786  a  slide  buried  the  works,  killing  many  hands. 
The  reason  for  this  slide  was  the  disorganized  nature  of  the  work  and 
the  extraction  of  ore  from  bridges  and  supports"    (2)  , 

By  Royal  Decree  of  September  30th  1788,  it  was  ordered 
that  the  "Ordenanzas"  (Mining  Regulations)  issued  for  Mexico 
should  come  into  force  in  Peru  and  that  a  Mining  Tribunal  should 
be  established  in  Lima.  For  the  purpose  of  forming  a  Loan  Fund 
for  the  poorer  mine-owners,  the  so  called  "Seignory"  tax,  consistinc; 
of  one  real  (ten  cents  silver)  per  marc  of  silver  smelted,  was  creat- 
ed. At  the  same  time  it  was  thought  to  establish  a  College  of  Met- 
allurgy and,  by  petition  from  the  Viceroy  Dn.  Teodoro  de  Croix, 
a  German  commission  presided  over  by  Baron  Nordenflicht  was  sent 
over  to  teach  modern  methods  of  treatment.  Together  with  the  Tribu- 
nal, territorial  Deputations  were  established  at  the  principal  mining 
centers  and  it  was  proposed  to  form  a  register  of  miners  and  to  have 
the  ores  of  the  various  mines  assayed. 

By  Royal  Decree  of  September  30th.  1788,  it  was  ordered 
that  in  order  to  calculate  the  wealth  of  the  realm  in  g-old, 
silver  and  other  metals  and  the  amount  of  mercury  necessary  to  treat 
such  ores,  collections  of  samples  of  all  such  ores  to  be  forwarded 
to     Spain     together     with     reports     regarding     the     mines,     their 


(1). — Mendiburu. — Work   already    quoted. — Vol.    VIII.,   page    355. 
(2). — Mendiburu. — Work     already  quoted. —  Vol.    I.,  page  417, 
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locations,  grades,  etc.  The  Viceroy  bearing  ont  what  he  had 
stated  to  the  Mining  Tribunal,  answered  that  the  commission  was  of 
too  vast  a  nature  and  could  not  be  carried  out  without  considerable 
expense  to  the  Treasury  on  account  of  the  fact  that  as  the  mines  were 
many,  the  number  of  samples  would  have  to  be  infinite  (1). 

The  creation  of  the  Mining  Tribunal  had  already  been  suggest- 
ed to  the  Spanish  Government  since  the  beginning  of  the  previous 
century  by  the  Licenciado  Alonso  Perez  de  Salazar  in  a  report 
concerning  the  Potosi  mines  submitted  to  the  Crown  in  1620,  and 
it  was  only  after  so  long  a  lapse  that  this  indispensable  measure 
was  adopted  (2).  But  neither  this  nor  the  other  equally  tardy 
measures  had  any  effect.  The  "Seignory''  tax  produced  in  20  j'ears 
some  1,300.000  pesos  with  which  a  few  Banks  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing cash  purchases  of  silver  were  formed,  but  these  soon  lapsed  into 
discredil,  their  Managers  being  accused  of  malversation  of  funds, 
and  thus  at  birth  this  mean^j  of  promoting  mining  was  extinguished. 
The  new  system  of  amalgation  introduced  by  Baron  Nordenflicht  was 
soon  abandoned  and  all  the  money  spent  on  the  experiment  lost. 

"The  Tribunal  gave  the  Baron  40,000  pesos  for  a  laborat- 
ory. Many  had  little  confidence  in  its  success,  and  as  matter 
of  fact  no  success  was  obtained  on  account  of  the  Tribunal 's  disputes 
in  favour  of  the  old  methods  owing  to  the  results  of  the  new  treat- 
ment not  corresponding  to  its  expected  profits.  The  Viceroy 
Aviles,  submitted,  by  order  of  the  King,  detailed  reports  on  this 
matter  and  concerning  Nordenflicht 's  wish  to  retire  with  an  annual 
pension  of  5,000  pesos  for  his  services"  (3), 

The  Mining  Tribunal  itself  was  noted  for  a  lack  of  definite 
direction  towards  the  progress  of  this  industry.  It  was  one  more 
cog-wheel  in  the  complicated  Viceregal  machine. 

The  Viceroy  Don  Teodoro  de  Croix  realising  the  necessity 
of  extending  the  radius  of  action  of  the  industry  to  the  numerous 


(1).— Mendiburu. — Work    already    quoted. — Vol.    II. — Pago    -153. 
(2). — Mendiburu. — Work  already   quoted. — Vol.    III. — Page   177. 
(3). — Mendiburu. — ^Work    already    quoted. —    Vol.     I. — Page    417. 
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mines  which  were  not  worked,  on  account  of  the  mineral  not  being, 
in  spite  of  its  abundance,  sufficiently  rich  to  give  profits,  placed 

great  hopes  on  the  installation  of  modern  plants  for  the  treatment 
of  the  ores. 

"Innumerable  mines'',  said  the  Viceroy,  "existing  in  this 
realm  but  which  are  considered  worthless  on  account  of  the 
difficulty,  ignorance  and  expense  of  their  working,  will  be  opened 
up.  So  convinced  is  the  public  of  these  advantages  that  there  is 
not  a  being  who  does  not  aspire  to  became  wealthy,  and  it  is  almost 
necessary  to  check  this  enthusiasm  to  save  other  branches  of  in- 
dustry from  being  abandoned,  especially  agriculture  which  provides 
articles  of  prime  necessity  which  are  themselves  auxiliaries  to  min- 
ing" (1). 

It  was  only  30  years  later  that,  during  the  Administration 
of  Pezuela,  the  first  steam  engine  was  used  in  Cerro  de  Pasco . 

"Viceroy  Pezuela,  who  entered  this  capital  in  July  (1816), 
was  informed  in  the  same  mouth  that  on  the  23rd.,  one  of  the  steam 
engines  introduced  by  Abadia  y  Arismendi  for  draining  mines  had 
started  work      (2) . 

"It  would  be  unjust  not  to  agree  that  several  of  the  Viceroys 
did  make  serious  attempts  to  promote  the  mining  industry.  The  Duk^ 
de  la  Plata,  for  example,  had  the  various  mining  Regulations  issued 
by  his  predecessors  compiled  and  reprinted.  Their  good  intentions 
were  however  invariably  frustrated ;  firstly  by  the  prejudices  of  the 
Crown  which  was  opposed  to  any  reform  that  did  not  apparently 
tend  to  an  increase  of  the  revenue  derived  from  the  mining  tax  and, 
secondly,  by  natural  difficulties  and  even  by  the  mine-owners  them- 
selves who,  looking  upon  the  iniquitous  exploitation  of  the  India's 
as  their  principal  hope  of  profits,  were  opposed  to  all  measures  which 
in  any  way  granted  them  the  rights  of  human  beings,  and  wished  to 
perpetuate  the  odions  system  of  "mitas"  (a  form  of  compulsory  serv- 
ice). Even  the  best  inteutioned  of  the  Viceroys  echoed  these  fatal  ten- 


(1) .—  Memoirs   of   tlic  Viceroys. — Account   of   Don   Teodoro    de   Cro'x. — 
Vol.    v.— Pages  3C2   and   363. 

(2).— Mendibiiru. — '"Work    already    quoted. — Vol.     VI. — Pago    300. 
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d^ncies,  amongst  them  being  Don  Melchor  de  Navarra  RocafuU  who 
attributed  the  falling  off  of  work  in  the  mines  during  the  period  of 
low  grade  ores  to  lack  of  the  mita  system  as  he  "was  moved 
by  a  desire  to  prevent  the  falling  off  of  the  principal  crop  of  Peru 
which  forms  the  means  of  subsistence  of  this  realm  and  all  its  Estates, 
as  neither  Churches,  Religious,  Merchants,  Workmen,  Farmers,  nor 
even  the  Indians  themselves,  can  exist  unless  the  silver  which  God 
gave  this  realm  as  its  own  fruit  is  treated,  as  otherwise  the  other 
fruits  of  the  soil  and  industry  would  become  useless  unless  silver,  to 
encourage  them  by  its  high  price,  were  abundant". 

"In  1728  the  Corregidor  (Commissioner)  of  PotosI  asked  that  the 
Royal  Order  of  February  18th.  should  be  enforced.  According  to  this 
order  the  miners  had  to  pay  the  "mitayos"  (Indians  working  under 
the  "mita"  system)  the  same  wage  as  that  paid  to  the  Indian  volunt- 
ary workmen.  It  was  also  enacted  that  these  "mita"  Indians  were  to 
receive  their  fares  to  and  fro;  that  payment  should  be  made 
them  in  silver  and  handed  to  them  in  the  presence  of  the  officers 
of  the  Crown;  that  work  should  be  computed  by  the  day  and  not 
by  task;  that  the  "mita"  Indians  who  had  served  their  time  should 
not  be  retained  but  allowed  to  return  home,  etc.  At  this  the  mine-ovvn- 
ers  abandoned  the  men- distributed  amongst  them  and  their  planis, 
ordered  all  hajids  to  leave  the  mines,  and  stopped  work.  A  meeting  w.i  ^ 
thereupon  held,  presided  over  by  the  Auditor  Don  Pedro  Vasquez 
de  Velasco,  Inspector  of  Treasuries,  at  which  it  was  resolved  that  in 
view  of  the  critical  state  of  affairs,  matters  should  be  allowed  to 
remain  as  they  had  been  until  the  Viceroy  should  render  decisions. 
After  this  the  mine-owners  made  formal  exception  to  the  Commission 
er's  authority,  and  obtained,  from  the  Prelate,  Vicar,  Curate  and  offic- 
ers of  the  Crown,  reports  to  be  presented  to  the  Government  support- 
ing their  claim  regarding  the  damages  they  would  suffer  if  such  a  Roy- 
al Order  were  enforced.  The  A'iceroy,  with  the  vote  of  his  Council, 
decided  to  suspend  the  Order  in  some  parts  and  to  have  the  rest 
carried  out."  (l)  • 


(1). — MeiuUbiini. — Work  already   (luotod. —  Vol.    I. — Pago  360. 
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It  is  therefore  a  fact  that  the  representatives  of  the  Spanish 
Government  were  well  aware  of  the  importance  of  mining  for  the 
realm's  welfare,  but  caring,  like  the  monarch,  for  nothing  but  silver 
and  gold,  they  failed  to  exploit  other  mineral  riches  of  great  im- 
portance, presumably  because  they  did  not  attach  to  them  the  value 
that  they  really  possess. 

By  Royal  decree  of  August  16th  1718,  it  was  ordered 
that  the  Viceroy  should  re-establish  and  promote  the  mining  of 
metal  for  the  casting  of  artillery. 

By  decree  of  March  6th.,  1770,  it  was  ordered  that  copper  and 
tin  ores  should  be  exempted  from  duty  (1) . 

The  results  produced  by  this  entirely  erroneous  system  could 
not  be  but  mediocre  or  adverse,  and,  in  fact,  the  mineral  production 
continued  to  decrease  considerabty  as  is  shown  by  the  decreasing  out- 
put obtained  during  the  last  20  years  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Within  this  decade  (1779-1789)  the  mines  of  Peru  produc- 
ed 3,639,408  marcs  which  at  the  rate  of  8  pesos,  2  maravedis  the 
marc,  were  worth  29,126,024  pesos.  The  Crown  received  during  this 
period  60,215  as  result  of  the  "fifth"  tax  on  602,130  pesos  worth 
(at  6  pesos  per  marc)  of  wrought  silver.  The  Crown  further  receiv- 
ed: from  the  1-1  j 2  per  cent  Cobos  tax  and  from  the  "one  tenth"  tax 
on  bar  silver.  3,307,580  pesos ;  and  from  the  3%  tax  on  gold,  132,729 
pesos  corresponding  to  a  production  of  35,350  marcs  of  gold  of  22 
carat  worth,  at  125  and  one  real  the  marc,  4,424,035  pesos.  In  the 
four  years  following,  from  the  year  in  which  the  Mining  Tribunal 
was  established  until  1790,  the  total  amount  smelted  in  the  ViceroyaltJ' 
was  1,486,832  marcs"  (2). 

"All  silver  extracted  from  the  mines  paid  the  Crown  one  tenth 
and  the  1-1J2  per  coit  C'^^o^  tax.  In  the  quinquennium  of  Gil  both 
branches  produced  2,368,232.  The  tax  on  wrought  silver  gave  in 
the  same  period  31,685  pesos.  On  account  of  the  tax  on  mercury, 
86,121  pesos  were  sent  to  Spain  in  1795"  (3) . 


(1).>-Mendiburu. — Work  already  quoted. Vol.  I  &  II. — Pages  245  and  163. 
(2).— -Mendiburu    . — Work  already   quoted. — Vol.    II. — Page  455. 
(3).- Mendiburu.— Work   already   quoted.— Vol.    IV.— Page   92. 
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One  of  our  first  Ministers  of  Finance  (1)  spoke  of  the  Spanish 
system  of  mining  as  follows:  "crude  work,  blind  instinct  and  ven- 
turesome attempts  of  the  speculator  were  the  rules  that  governed 
the  exploitation  and  treatment  of  metals." 

This  system  was  due  to  the  conception  held  for  cent- 
uries, that  silver  and  gold  should  be  extracted  easily  and  without 
the  slightest  consideration  for  the  sacrifice  of  life  or  the  future 
of  the  industry,  in  well  deserved  reward  for  the  warlike  efforts  of  the 
conquerors  and  their  successors". 

The  following  words  of  one  of  the  Spanish  Captains  and  his- 
torians are  worthy  of  thought :  ' '  And  if  we  hereby  stop  to  consider 
the  gains  that  we  derive  from  the  Indian  militia  and  what  we  owe 
them  we  will  find  that  each  year,  one  with  another,  many 
millions  in  money,  silver,  and  gold  enter  into  our  Spain  through  the 
bar  of  St.  Lucas ;  and  that  this  wealth  is  the  result  of  their  work  and 
of  the  valour  of  their  swords,  as  this  has  been,  and  is,  the  beginning 
of  all"  (2). 

The  result,  fatal  to  the  Spanish  Treasury  and  evil  for  the 
diminished  colony,  was  that  the  rich  mines  caved  in  and  the  poor 
ones  were  never  worked,  that  the  vigorous  and  flourishing  popula- 
tion which  existed  in  the  Empire  of  the  Incas  was  practically  ex- 
terminated in  less  than  two  centuries,  thus  depriving  the  conquerors 
of  the  most  important  element  in  their  pursuit  of  wealth — that 
is  to  say,  the  human  element,  and  that  the  Crown,  disappointed 
in  its  hopes  of  being  able  to  extract  from  this  realm  the  enormous 
wealth  promised  by  the  first  remittances  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was 
constrained  to  resign  itself  to  the  unavoidable  blow  of  the  emancipa- 
tion to  which  it  had  itself  paved  the  way  by  its  fatal  policy. 

Mr.     Ricardo    Garcia    Rossel    rectifies,     in    an    interesting 
work  published  in  1915,  certain  prejudices  which  attach  great  im- 


(1). — Don  Jose  de  Larrca  y  Loredo — Treasury  Reports  presented  to  the 
National  Representatives  in  1826. 

(2). —  Bernardo  de  Vargas  Machuca. — Militia  and  description  of  the 
Indies. — Vol.   II. — Page  48. 
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portance  to  luiuing  in  coital  times.  The  well-read  writer  shu\\-8 
"that  the  part  played  by  mining  during  the  colonial  period,  and  its 
influence  in  the  development  of  common  wealth,  was  not  as  brilliauL 
as  stated  in  exaggerated  accounts.  In  the  best  years  the  production 
of  silver  amounted  to  600  ivarcs  and  that  of  gold  to  3,000,  numbers 
which  together  represented  a  total  cash  value  not  exceeding  five  million 
full  pesos;  but  if  the  good  years  are  balanced  with  the  bad  ones, 
which  were  many,  the  annual  average  production  would  not  pass 
3,500,000  pesos. 

''As  regards  the  revenue  derived  from  the  "quintos"  (the  one- 
fifth  tax)  this  was  by  no  means  large.  In  spite  of  the  "mitas", 
of  the  providing  of  mercury  and  of  the  thousand  and  one  means 
employed  to  increase  it,  its  amount  never  justified  so  many  cruelties 
and  violence.  The  remittances  sent  to  the  Cro^vn  from  1551  to  1700 
total  124,755,132  pesos  for  the  century  and  a  half,  an  average  of 
831,700  pesos  per  annum.  From  1701  to  1800,  only  17,000,000  were 
sent  to  Spain.  And  from  1801  to  1821,  not  more  than  10,500,000 
pesos.  According  to  the  most  detailed  .statistics,  the  definite  re- 
venue received  by  the  Crown  from  the  mining  industry  in  Peru 
during  the  300  years  of  its  dominion,  counting  the  "fifths"  tax, 
donations  and  the  sale  of  titles,  offices  and  perquisites  relating  to 
mines,  amounted  to  185,000,000  pesos,  averaging  616,000  pesos  per 
annum,  a  suggestive  sum  when  compared  to  the  revenue  produced 
actualb'  by  the  tax  levied  for  title  of  ownership,  and  without  violence 
or  exortion,  on  the  five  thousand  odd  claims  inscribed  in  the  Mining 
Kegister"  (1) . 

The  Eepublic  received  from  the  Colony  a  decadent  and  dis- 
oi'ganized  mining  industry  which  required  energetic  and  well-direct- 
ed efforts  to  replace  on  a  prosperous  footing.  Some  foresight  on 
the  part  of  our  directing  elements  and  .some  enterprise  in  our  in- 
dustrial elements  would  have  solved  the  problems  during  the  first 
years  of  the  eteriuil   ])olitical  struggles  which  followed  the  War  of 


(1). — ^Eicardo    Garcia   Rossoll. — La    iiuliistria   Minora.    Eeformas    dp,   Lc- 
gislacioii. — "La  Preusa",  August  1915. 
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Independence  but  the  fatal  grooving  of  our  national  energies  into 
'ulilitjary  and  bureaucratic  tendencies  continued  the  prostration 
of  the  mining  industry,  a  prostration  which  lasted,  as  the  greatest 
fault  of  our  republican  era,  throughout  the  nineteenth  century.  After 
the  fortune  in  guano  was  discovered  the  nation  ceased  to  trouble 
about  the  methodical  exploitation  of  any  of  its  sources  of  wealth. 

"It  was  little  that  the  Government  could  do,  and  less  that  priv- 
ate individuals  did  do  during  tiie  first  quinqueuniums  of  our  Indepen- 
dence— capital,  knowledge  and  men  of  enterprise  were  lacking.  Final- 
ly the  easy  and  certain  exploitation  of  the  fabulous  wealth  contained 
in  guano  made  it  unnecessary  to  risk  capital  or  to  spend  energies 
in  the  then  venturesome  and  difficult  working  of  mines"  (1) . 

The  history  of  mining  was  characterized,  up  to  the  present 
century,  by  a  series  of  contradictory  and  deficient  administrative 
and  legislative  measures.  Thus  while  Bolivar  by  decree  of  August 
2nd.  1825  ordered  that  the  State  should  take  over  all  caved  in  and 
abandoned  mines  for  the  purposes  of  offering  them  to  such  of  our 
countrymen  or  strangers  as  might  wish  to  work  them,  the  provisional 
Government  of  General  La  Fuente  supressed,  by  decree  of  June 
19th  1829  (2)  the  office  of  Director  General  of  Mining,  created 
only  a  short  while  before  and  which  was  rendering  this  industry 
valuable  services.  The  excuse  given  for  this  thoughtless  act  was 
"the  observing  of  strict  economy  and  the  avoiding  of  all  expenses 
not  of  primary  necessity  and  either  useless  or  not  indispensable". 
Congress,  aware  of  the  harm  such  a  decree  was  likely  to  cause,  passed 
the  law  of  the  2nd  of  December  1892  which  restored  the  Mining 
Tribunal  and  Deputations  in  accordance  with  the  Ordenanzas  (for- 
mer Regulations). 

The  tax  on  mining  continued  as  under  the  former  Administra- 
tion, the  State  charging  a  duty  of  20%  on  bar  silver  in  spite  of  the 
heavy  expenses  that   the   miners  had   to   meet.     This   tax  made   it 


(1). Alejandro    Garlaud.— Kesciia    ludustrial    del    Peru.       (ludustrial    Kc- 
view  of  Peru. — .Page   5. 

(2).— Mercurio  Peruano  No.  545.— Edition  of  June  16th  1829. 
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impossible  to  treat  large  existing  quantities  of  ore  on  which,  in 
spite  of  their  high  grades,  losses  would  be  incurred.  The  Director 
General  of  Mining  called  attention,  in  an  interesting  report,  to  the 
difficult  situation  in  which  our  miners  were  for  lack  of  capital 
and  agreed  that  progress  in  mining  would  be  impossible  without 
the  expenditure  of  large  sums. 

''Our  mine-owners  are  in  equal  or  worse  case  to-day  from  lack  of 
capital  or  paying  ores;  they  ar»  surrounded  and  even  embarrassed 
by  thousands  of  "cajones"  (a  eajon — 3  short  tons)  of  5  to  6 
marc  ore  which  they  cannot  touch  and  must  consider  as  worth- 
less, and  amono'st  all  these  riches,  they  seem  drugged  by  their 
miserable  condition  and  are  reduced  to  leasing  their  mills  for  a 
pittance  to  earn  a  bare  livelihood"  (1). 

"Persons  who  know  declare  that  in  Cerro  de  Pasco  there  are 
at  least  200,000  cajones  of  ore  assaying  5  marcs  to  the  eajon.  This 
makes  a  total  of  1,200,000  marcs  which,  at  8  pesos,  are  worth 
9,600,000  pesos  and,  in  taxes,  at  6  per  cent.  576,000  pesos.  Suppos- 
ing one  half  of  the  above  sum — that  is  to  say  4,800,000  pesos  worth 
of  silver  to  be  sent  out  of  the  Republic,  we  shall  have  further 
as  export  dues  at  5  per  cent,  245,000  pesos  which,  together  with 
the  former  sum  of  576,000  pesos,  will  give  the  State  a  net  revenue 
of  816,000  pesos"    (2). 

The  Treasury  in  turn  only  received  180,000  pesos  during  the 
most  prosperous  times  of  Cerro,  that  is  during  the  years  1826, 
1827  and  1828-  This  small  sum  shows  the  insignificance  of  the 
mining  production  and  the  weakness  of  the  efforts  made.  ]\Iin- 
es  with  ores  under  5  marcs  were  abandoned  wholesale,  and 
our  unhappy  mine-owners  pinned  their  hopes  on  the  striking  of 
some  rich  bonanza  that  would  compensate  them  for  so  many  sacrific- 
es and  so  much  suffering.  What  in  Mexico  —  already  far 
in  advance  of  us  on  account  of  the  amount  of  foreign  capital  in- 


(1). —  Note   delivered   on   March    14th   1829   by   the   Director    General   of 
Mining. 

(2),  — Mariano  Eduardo  de  Kivero. — Scientific  Memoirs  Vol.  I  pag«  234. 
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troduced  to  liol])  its  industry — and  iii  other  countries  would  have 
stood  for  bonanzas,  here  remained  untouched  for  lack  of  suf- 
ficient capital  to  introduce  methods  of  treatment  which  allow  even 
low-grade  ores  to  be  worked.  This  state  of  affairs,  bad  enough  in 
cue  of  the  best  regions,  such  as  Cerro  de  Pasco,  was  even  worse  in 
other  localities  worse  off  for  labour  and  facilities.  Of  the  2,000 
mines  existing  in  Cerro,  scarcely  4  or  5  were  being  worked,  and  only 
intermittently  at  that  owing  to  continual  interruptions  in  drain- 
ing. Our  men  of  science  declared  the  metallic  mass  in  that  region 
end  its  ricluiess  at  depth  to  be  astonisliing  and  its  possible  produc- 
tion to  be  incalculable.  A  distinguished  Peruvian  savant,  Kivero, 
foretold  immense  wealth  that  would  save  the  State  and  mine-owners 
from  the  straits  they  were  in. 

"To  give  some  idea,"  says  the  Peruvian  savant,  '"of  wiiat  was  form- 
erly done  in  this  center  by  the  first  miners,  I  will  rpiote  some  data. 
Don  Francisco  Calderon  in  2.j  years  smelted  298,490  and  lj8th 
marcs  of  silver  adding  2,172  quintals,  8-1 1 2  lbs,,  of  mercury  and 
paying  290,389  pesos  reales  on  account  of  the  "fifths"  tax.  Don 
Antonio  Alvarez  smelted,  in  15  years,  298,390-1  j 2  marcs,  paid  for 
"quintos"  295,260  pesos  and  bought  2,797  quintals  79  lbs.  of 
mercury.  The  Ijurras,  Avellafuertes  and  Vivas,  at  the  time  of 
their  bonanzas,  smelted  a  good  deal  more,  as  they  were  extreme- 
ly prodigal,  the  mines  that  produced  these  riches  being  known  up 
to  this  day,  some  of  then  being  the  "Grande",  La  Trinidad"  etc"  (1). 

On  account  of  this  lack  of  capital  however  nothing  was  done 
for  80  years  but  empirically  to  scrape  the  surface.  And,  on  ac- 
count of  this  same  lack  of  capital,  the  workings  in  many  of  the 
mining  regions  in  this  country  have  been  carried  out  as  superficial- 
ly as  those  in  Cerro  while  in  other  regions  they  have  not  been 
attempted  at  all. 

The  first  important  step  in  our  mining  legislation  was  finally 
taken  by  the  passing  of  the  law  of  1877  which  modified  the  ad- 


(1) — ^Mariauo    Eduardo    de    Rivero. — Memoria    sobre    el    rico    mineral    de 
Pasco  (Memories  on  the  rich  mines  of  Pasco)  1S2S.— Work  quoted. — Page  218, 
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miuistration  of  mining  property  as  established  in  the  Ordenanzas; 
and  this  step  was  soon  to  be  followed  by  the  issuing  of  a  Mining 
Code  based  on  liberal  principles  and  destined  to  place  the  develop- 
ment of  the  industry  on  a  firm  footing. 

The  unfortunate  situation  of  the  mining  industry,  and  the  de- 
sire to  attract  investments  of  foreign  capital,  were  the  generous  and 
progressive  motives  that  caused  the  passing  of  the  law  of  November 
8th.  1890  which  exonerated  mining  from  being  taxed  for  a  period  of 
25  years. 

The  founding  of  the  school  of  Mining  Engineers  in  1876  was  also 
due  to  another  elevated  and  progressive  purpose:  to  put  an  end 
to  the  routine  and  empiricism  of  the  methods  of  working,  by  creat- 
ing a  body  of  Engineers  capable  of  directing  the  scientific  extraction 
of  our  mineral  wealth.  And  lastly,  the  creation  of  the  Corps  of 
Mining  Engineers  forms  the  complement  to  the  School.  These  two 
institutions  act  in  perfect  harmony.  The  first  forms  the  Engineers  and 
the  second  uses  them  to  survey  and  examine  our  mining  regions  and 
deposits.  The  work  carried  out  by  this  Corps  is  the  most  serious 
scientific  contribution  ever  made  in  this  country  for  the  preparation 
of  its  material  development;  and  the  efficiency  of  the  Corps  and 
the  ability  of  its  direction  are  shown  by  the  recent  Mining  Congress 
organized  by  this  meritorious  Institution. 

The  Corps  of  Mining  Engineers  was  created  by  decree  of  21st. 
of  March  1901  for  the  purposes  of  studying  the  mineral  resources 
of  the  country  a  ad  the  best  way  of  exploiting  them.  The  initiative 
of  its  foundation  was  due  to  the  Engineer  don  Jose  Balta  who  at  the 
time  held  office  as  Director  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works.  Scnor 
Balta  was  President  of  the  Corps  until  1904  when  he  was  replaced 
by  the  experienced  Engineer  Don  Marco  Aurelio  Denegri  until 
1909,  in  which  year  the  appointment  of  Director  was  given  to  the 
industrious  and  intelligent  Engineer  Don  Jose  J,  Bravo  under 
whose  work  the  Corps  has  made  its  greatest  progress.  It  may  be 
said  that  this  Institution  is  a  concentration  of  the  technical  talent 
of  the  country,  under  whose  direction  the  survey  plans  of  many  min- 
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ing  centers  have  been  made,  many  mineral  regions  investigated  and 
many  notable  geographical  and  irrigation  surveys  carried  out. 

It  is  thus  easily  seen  that  as  long  as  legislation  was  not  directed 
towards  the  protection  and  development  of  mining, — the  only  basis 
possible  for  the  investment  of  capital  and  for  the  introduction  of 
modern  methods  in  the  extraction  and  treatment  of  ores — the  amount 
of  its  production  was  insignificant. 

The  value  oi^  the  production  was  Lp.  428,000  in  1886  and 
Lp-700,000  in  1895.  thereafter  rising  gradually  until  the  begining  of 
the  present  century  when  it  reached  Lp. 1,782,000.  In  1911  the  value 
was  Lp.3,699,000  and  Lp.  4,627,693  the  following  year  this  rise  con- 
tinning  until  Lp. 8,656, 178  was  reached  in  1916  (1)  in  which  year 
the  export  of  our  mineral  production  for  the  first  time  exceeded  that 
of  the  vegetable.  In  the  last  year  it  is  assumed  that  the  production 
has  reached  a  value  of  Lp. 9,000, 000. 

The  inference  is  that  the  mining  industry,  as  organized  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  held  to-day  to  be  essential  to  constant  develop- 
ment, only  began  in  the  first  years  of  the  present  century. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  number  of  registered  claims  hardly  reached 
5,000 ;  today  they  number  62,000  and  cover  an  area  of,  approximately, 
219,000  hectares.  Information  received  from  the  Corps  of  Mining 
Engineers  shows  nevertheless  that,  of  this  total,  a  bare  2%  is  being 
worked,  including  the  mines  that  are  simply  being  explored. 

This  information,  together  with  other  data  coiicerning  Min- 
ing Statistics  were  kindly  given  me  by  the  distinguished  Engineer 
Senor  Carlos  P.  Jimenez  who  for  the  last  10  years  has  held  office  as  the 
Chief  of  the  Statistical  Section  of  the  Corps  of  Mining  Engineers,  and 
who  is  the  author  of  the  notable  statistical  work  published  by  it. 
Twenty  years  ago  the  principal  mining  concerns  .scarcely  passed  50  in 
number;  this  figure  has  been  doubled  and  the  radius  of  action  ex- 
tended to  new  regions.  At  that  time,  with  the  exception  of  one  or 
two  foreign  companies  with  capital  of  over  Lp.100,000,  mining  con- 


(1). — See  the  Customs  statistics  of  the  years  mentioned. 
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cerns  were  "modest  associations  of  private  individuals,  working  to- 
gether but  without  the  oharaeter  of  real  companies  and  therefore  lack- 
ing sufficient  capital  as  proved  by  the  limited  use  of  machinery  and 
by  the  few  metallurgical  installations"  (1) .  To-day  various  Com- 
panies with  large  capital  exist,  and  the  capital  of  one  of  these  alone 
greatly  exceeds  the  total  amount  of  the  capital  dedicated  to  this  in- 
dustry 20  years  ago.  The  Cerro  de  Pasco  Copper  Corporation  with 
Lp.6,000,000  and  the  International  Petroleum  Co.  with  Lp.4,000,000 
are  facts'  in  the  history  of  our  mining  industry  without  precedents 

in  the  past. 

In  189G  the  exports  amounted  to  Lp.610,000  and  in  1916  to 
Lp-8,000,000.  A  cursory  examination  of  the  component  parts  of  our 
mineral  production  will  prove  that  its  actual  amount  does  not  cor- 
respond to  a  uniform  development  of  the  various  products  and  re- 
gions of  the  country,  but  that  it  is  solely  due  to  the  systematic  ex- 
ploitation of  one  or  two  regions  and  of  one  or  two  products  through 
the  investment  of  foreign  capital. 

Copper  heads  our  production,  that  is  to  say  it  is  a  product  whose 
existence  and  value  in  the  country  was  so  far  unsuspected  that  the 
primary  object  of  the  promoters  of  the  great  Cerro  de  Pasco  Company 
was  the  traditionally  famous  silver  contained  in  those  deposits;  the 
wealth  that  to-day  forms  the  principal  article  of  our  mineral  produc- 
tion being  struck  only  after  systematic  surveys, — Avith  deep  work- 
ings, shafts,  and  other  means  of  modern  sciences — had  been  carried 
out. 

It  lias  been  socmi  that  industrial  efforts  both  in  our  Colonial  and 
Ivcpiibllcan  times  v/oro  cliiefly  centered  on  the  most  accessible  and 
renin Jierativo  object  Ives. 

The  first  phase  of  our  mining  was  the  gold  in  the  rivers  and 
placers  during  colonial  da3^s,  and  during  the  first  period  of  the  Rcpub. 
lie,  silver  and  mercury;  and  it  is  only  now  that,  thanks  to  foreign  cap- 

(1).— Carlos  P.  Jimoncz.— R(>p()rt  subniitled  to  the  Dirt'Ptor  of  fho 
Ministry  of  Public  Works  by  reason  of  the  meeting  of  the  Nalinoal  Con- 
gress of  the  Milling  Industry. 
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ital,  the  copper  era  has  begun.  An  Engineer  of  repute  foresees  that  we 
shall  soon  perhaps  enter  into  the  era  of  lead,  zinc,  iron  and  other 
metals  of  low  value,  and  even  of  the  salts,  earths  and  other  substances 

which,  in  more  advanced  countries,  form  an  important  part  of  their 
(mineral  production. 

Upon  investigation  of  this  detail  it  is  found  that  the  production 
of  copper  has  increased  five-fold  within  a  period  of  twelve  years,  as, 
from  9,000  tons  in  1904  it  reached  43,000  in  1916.  During  the  past 
year  it  has  been  even  greater,  two  companies  alone,  the  Cerro  de 
Pasco  with  36,422  tons  and  the  Backus  &  Johnston  with  12,154  having 
produced  between  them  48,576  tons. 

A  table  of  the  prices  of  copper,  since  1780.  printed  in  the  Bulletin 
of  the  Corps  of  Mining  Engineers,  makes  it  possible  to  establish 
the  fact  that  the  high  prices  of  this  product,  reaching  in  some  cases 
a;  high  as  Lp.  191,  are  maintained  for  a  extensive  period  after  wars 
aid  that  a  price  lower  than  Lp.60  has  been  purely  accidental  dur- 
iLg  the  period  of  a  hundred  years.  The  average  price  for  that 
time  has  been  Lp.lOO.  This  shows  that  the  copper  industry  has  a 
clear  iiture  before  it. 

By  reason  of  the  new  export  tax  which  in  1916  produced  al- 
most Lp.300,000,  it  was  seen  that  copper  in  bars  stood  for  89%  of 
the  duties  and  that  petroleum  stood  second  although  the  new  law 
increasing  the  tax  had  not  at  the  time  come  into  force. 

Of  tht  duty  collected  on  copper  bars  the  Cerro  de  Pasco  Co. 
paid  Lp.197,875  and  the  Backus  cG-  Johnston  Co.  Lp.61,482  (1) . 

That  this  production  has  not  been  even  higher,  is  due  to  the 
limitations  of  the  plants-  Of  these  the  only  two  of  undoubted  cap- 
acity, that  is,  Smelter,  at  v:hich  1000  tons  of  coal  can  be  washed 
and  1,300  tois  of  copper  smelted  and  converted  per  day,  and  the 
Backus  &  Joinston  plant  with  a  treating  capacity  of  600  tons  per 
diem,  are  insufficient  to  handle  all  the  ore  extracted. 


vl). — Estadistica   Minera   en    1916.    (Mining    Statistics    for    1916)    pages 
174  &  175 
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"Our  countrymen  have  been  able  to  put  np  only  smelters  of 
low  capacity,  none  of  which  are  for  bar  smelting.  The  most  im- 
portant are  those  belonging  at  !Mr.  Enlogio  Fernandini  in  Huarranca 
with  a  200  tons  capacity  by  the  matte  system,  and  to  IMr. 
Lizandro  A.  Proano  in  Tamboraque,  with  the  same  capacity  and 
also  for  matte  smelting.       Both  are  closed  down''  (1). 

That  is  donbtless  why  the  Cerro  de  Pasco  Company  proposes 
to  bnild  a  new  plant  of  much  greater  capacity' .  The  conclusions 
arrived  at  in  the  light  of  this  information  respecting  copper  is  that  the 
progress  of  our  mining  industry,  still  small  but  very  large  in  propor- 
tion to  that  of  former  years,  is  due  to  foreign  companies  which  have 
introduced,  with  their  capital,  new  methods  of  exploitation. 

Analysis  shows  that  the  export  of  crude  ores  tends  to  disappear 
on  account  of  the  great  advantages  of  treating  them  at  the  smelters/ 
and  the  economy  on  freight  thus  obtained  which,  at  this  real  crisis  in' 
transportation,  is  of  the  gi*eatest  importance. 

The  well-informed  publicist  don  Alejandro  Garland  fore 
saw,  in  1904,  the  probable  results  of  the  exploitation  of  copper  by 
the  new  .systems  put  into  practice  by  the  Cerro  de  Pasco  Minings  Co., 
and  referring  to  its  technical  plant  said  "that  it  would  serve  in  our 
country  to  show  how  far  the  mining  industry  could  go,  anc'  would 
show  that  industrial  evolution,  the  natural  result  of  a  su'prising 
progress  in  mechanics,  and  in  the  uses  of  steam  and  eleetriciiy,  would 
prove  of  enormous  advantage  in  the  exploitation  of  ou*  mineral 
resources". 

The  results  obtained  by  the  Company  amply  confirii  the  pre- 
dictions of  this  distinguished  writer  who^  after  showing  that  with 
sufficient  capital  and  scientific  direction  the  financial  mccess  of  a 
mining  concern  is  assured,  wound  up  by  demonstrating  how  import- 
ant to  the  future  of  the  country  is  the  promoting  of  we.l-capitalized 
Companies  to  work,  not  one  or  two,  but  whole  groups  ol  mines. 

Considering  the  introduction  of  capital  from  a  sociological  point  of 
view,  the  deceased  publicist  also  said  "what  we  consider  as  most 


(1).— Bulletin   of   the   Corps   of   Mining   Engineers. — Statistics   qUDted. 
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important  is  the  boneficent  transformation  that  tho  life  and  methods 
of  mining  in  Peru  will  undergo  by  the  intervention  of  American 
capital,  which  seeks  to  reduce  the  cost  of  production,  not  by 
miserable  wagef?,  b\it  by  the  use,  on  a  vast  scale,  of  machinery  of  all 
kinds. 

Gone  will  be  the  poor  Indian  who  with  his  ore-filled  "capacho" 
on  his  back,  and  well-nigh  overwhelmed  by  its  weight,  is  seen  pain- 
fully creeping  up  inclined  galleries  like  a  beast  of  burden.  Gone 
also  will  be  the  "enganehador"  (Indian  labour  contractor)  a  verit- 
able despoiler  of  the  Indian,  The  wealth  and  effort  of  the  vigorous 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  directing  the  virile  work  of  tearing  from  our 
hills  the  treasure  they  contain,  will  shake  our  native  population  from 
their  despondency,  will  lift  their  spirit  and  will  end  by  waking  from 
their  prostration  the  race  that  forms  the  nucleus  of  our  nationality, 

A  good  part  of  this  result  has  in  fact  already  been  obtained,  and 
tiavellers  who  visit  the  magnificent,  powerful  and  hygienic  plant 
of  the  American  Company,  bear  witness  to  the  radical  change  that 
has  been  wrought  in  tlie  conditions  of  the  labourers  who  work  in 
them-  No  longer  is  the  classical  type  of  our  Sierras  seen  there, 
crudely  dressed  in  coarse  cloth,  with  his  feet  bare  or  covered  with 
ojotas  (native  sandal  made  of  hide)  ;  we  see  on  the  contrary  a  human 
being  dressed  decently  and  well  protected  against  the  rigours  of  the 
climate.  The  wages  earned  by  those  labourers  are  higher  than  those 
they  were  accustomed  to  get  in  the  old  workings  under  the  Spanish 
system  and  higher  even  than  those  they  obtained  in  our  own  mines 
when  the  greater  part  of  said  wages  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
enganehador  (contractor)  or  even  in  those  of  the  mine-owTiers  through 
fraudulent  combinations  to  pay  them  in  tok(Mi  money  or  to  sell  them 
goods  at  scandalous  prieas.  And  the  humane  treatment  they  received 
and  the  hygiene  and  care  by  which  they  arc  surrounded  have  elevated 
their  social  conditions,  allowing  them  to  enjoy  a  state  of  ease  and 
satisfaction  unknown  to  their  forebears. 
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CHAPTER  III 

PETROLEUM   FIELDS  &  THEIR  PROSPECTS 

In  our  vohime  of  production,  petroleum  follows  copper.  Al- 
though our  contribution  to  the  world's  output  does  not  exceed  l\27c 
at  present,  the  extraction  and  treatment  of  this  rich  product  has  in- 
creased to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  to-day  ten  times  greater  than  in 
1904-  We  reach  400,000  tons  to-day  then  we  barely  extracted  40,000. 
The  value  of  the  production  of  1004  was  less  Ihan  Lp. 150,000;  that  of 
1917  exceeds  Lp.2,000,000. 

This  increase  is  due,  principally,  to  the  enlargement  of  the 
London  &  Pacific  Petroleum  Co"s  Avorks.  This  Company  which 
controls  the  Talara  deposits,  and  whose  very  considerable  capital 
has  already  been  mentioned,  has  erected  modern  plants  and  re- 
fineries with  a  500  barrels  daily  capacity,  and  proposes,  by  all  ac- 
counts, to  further  increase  its  works  in  order  to  be  able  to  handle 
an  output  on  a  vast  scale.  These  plans  for  an  enlargement  of  their 
w^orks  are  due  to  the  necessity  of  meeting  the  daily  growing  demand 
for  this  product,  the  uses  of  which  are  constantly  increasing  in 
number. 

Referring  to  the  numerous     applications     of     petroleum     and 

its  derivates,  the  Engineer  Ricardo  Deustua  declared  in  an 
interesting  pamphlet  on  the  petroleum  industry,  "that  the  sources 
of  production  in  the  world  arc  not  sufficient  to  cover  the  demand  and 
ends  by  saying  that  it  is  necessary  to  enlarge  those  sources  or  to 
discover  new  ones  which  can  balance  production  and  demand    (1)  . 

The  handsome  way  in  which  the  ])owcrful  northern  petroleum 
Company  treats  its  employees  who  are  given  lodging,  water,  light  and 
medical  attendance  free — a  school  for  their  children  being  also  kept 
—  is  worthy  of  note,  forming  as  it  does  a  complementary  phenomenon 
in  llie  investments  of  capital  on  a  large  scale  and  in  great  modern 


(1). — Ricardo    A.   Deustua. — Actual   state     aud   future    of    the   petroleum 
industry  in  Peru. — Page  3. 
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industrial  enterprises  (1).  At  the  same  time  the  wages  paid  are 
eonsideral)ly  larc:er  tliaii  llinse  usual  in  that  region. 

The  great  importance  of  petroleum  for  innumerable  industrial 
uses  and  as  fuel  makes  it  one  of  the  decisive  factors  of  the  future 
development  of  the  country.  It  i.s  however  a  matter  for  regret  that 
the  extraction  of  petroleum  should,  as  shown  by  the  table  of  con- 
cessions in  existence  last  year,  be  limited  to  the  coasts  of  Tumbes 
and  Piura,  when  it  is  a  fact  that  this  product  is  also  abundant  in 
other  regions  of  our  territory.  This  limitation  must  be  nttributed 
to  the  lack  of  the  large  capital  required  by  the  petroleum  companies. 
The  author  of  the  work  quoted  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  two 
3' ears  ago  something  like  Lp. 2,000,000  was  invested  in  this  country 
in  exploration  of  our  northern  petroliferous  regions,  without  counting 
the  capital  of  unsuccessful  concerns  which  represent  at  least  another 
like  sum  (2).  It  is  indisputable  also  that  the  limited  number  of  workx 
is  due,  in  part,  to  the  prohibitions  of  denouncement  which  have  been 
maintained  since  1908  by  Government  decrees. 

Investigations  carried  out  by  eminent  geologists  (3)  show  that 
the  most  important  petroliferous  deposits  in  this  country  occur  on 
the  Eastern  side  of  the  Andes.  This  fact  is  of  extraordinary  im- 
portance in  the  future  of  the  Montaiia  (forest  and  river  country). 

When  we  consider  that  the  famous  "black  gold"  of  our  forest, 
— in  other  words,  rubber — has  lost  all  industrial  value  owing  to  the 
ruinous  competition  of  the  plantation  rubber  which  is  being  produced 
in  Sumatra,  Borneo,  the  Malay  Peninsula,  Siam  and  other  adjacent 
islands  so  abundantly  and  at  so  low  a  cost  that  it  can  be  shipped  to 
the  markets  of  the  world,  including  the  States,  over  7,000  miles  away, 
and  sold  to  the  factories  at  from  35  to  60  cents  gold  per  pound, 
while  our  rubber  cannot  be  placed  in  New  York  for  less  than  65  cents 


(1).  —  Bulletin  of  the  Corps  of  Miiuing  Engineers.  Xo.  36  page  56. 

(2). —  Eicardo  A.  Deustua. —  — Los  proyectados  impuestos  minoros. — 
"La  Prensa"  Agosto  de  1915.—  (The  proposed  mining  taxes.—  Published  in 
"La  Prensa"  of  August  ]915). 

(3). —  Bulletin    of    the    American    Institute   of    Mining    Eugincers  — Xew 
York. 
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gold  per  pound,  and  at  tho  present  time  not  for  less  than  double  that 
figure,  we  must  agree  that,  if  the  great  petroleum  deposit  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Cordillera  is  discovered,  this  country  will  have  solv- 
ed the  problem  of  utilising  its  richest  and  most  extensive  territory, 
but  one  that  has  not.  so  far.  contributed  in  any  way  to  our  national 
development . 

If  the  proposed  explorations  are  successful,  their  bearing 
on  our  national  life  can  well  be  imagined,  as  the  establishments  that 
would  have  to  be  erected  in  the  ]\Iontana  would  in  a  natural  way 
introduce  civilization  and  cause  the  improvement  of  our  roads  and 
even  the  construction  of  railways,  thus  establishing  rapid  communica- 
tion with  the  coast,  by  which,  furthermore,  the  old  and  so  far  insoluble 
problem  of  the  union  by  railroad  of  our  coast  and  river  country 
would  be  solved  without  expense  to  the  Treasury, 

The  authorities  have  been  approached  by  the  representa- 
tive of  an  American  Syndicate  which,  on  the  basis  of  the  ownership 
of  a  large  zone  along  the  river  ^ladre  de  Dios  valley,  has  asked  for 
permission  to  explore  and  exploit  petroleum  in  that  valley,  purposing 
to  invest  40,000,000  dollars  in  the  gigantic  enterprise. 

But  considering  our  actual  petroliferous  condition  alone,  it 
would  be  unjust  to  forget  that  the  amount  of  our  production  is  the 
result  of  the  heavy  investments  of  foreign  capital  in  the  Talara 
zone. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

COAL 

EXTENT  AND  QUALITIES  OF  DEPOSIST 

Coal,  which  is  the  great  mineral  wealth  of  England,  has  been 
despised  by  us  almost  until  the  present  time.  Deposits  of  this  sub- 
stance, of  every  known  quality,  exist  in  this  country  from  its  most 
northern  to  its  southern  points,  containing  over  6,000  millions  of 
tons  composed,  approximately,  of  73%  lignite,  20%  anthracite,  and 
7%  of  bituminous  and  anthraciferous  bituminous  coal- 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  coal  which,  according  to  the 
reputable  mining  Engineer  Senor  Fermin  Malaga  Santolalla's  cal- 
culation, could  be  mined  in  this  country : 

In   Tumbes  (lignite)       4,630,000,000  long. 

Cupisnique  (.anthracite) 23,000,000     " 

Huayday  "  117,000,000     " 

Ancos  "  4,000  000     " 

Oyon  "        an-d  bituminous   250,000,000     " 

Checraa  "  992,000,000     " 

Paracas  (bituminous) 9,700,000     " 

Jatunhuaii  "  225,000,000     " 

Total 6,251,000,000     " 


Eliminating  the  lignite  and  even  the  anthracite  on  account  of  the 
small  demand  for  these  fuels,  our  7%  of  bituminous  coal,  of  which 
we  have  more  than  500  millions  of  tons  is  sufficient  for  our  in- 
dustrial and  domestic  needs  for  many- years  to  come. 

In  this  connection  I  would  refer  to  the  enlightening  studies 
of  the  Engineer  Fermin  Malaga  Santolalla  and  the  conclusive  report 
of  the  Engineer  Victor  H.  Solaini,  documents  which  have  been  given 
me  confidentially  but  will  soon  be  published. 
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Authoritative  opinions  state  that  tlie  all  round  best  coal  for 
supph'ing  markets  should  be  of  a  type  similar  to  the  American 
"Pocahontas"  coal  is  used  by  the  F.  S.  Xavy.  Investiga- 
tion shows  that  the  coal  contained  in  our  vast  deposits  at  Oyon 
is  of  that  same  quality. 

It  is  painful  to  note  that,  in  spite  of  the  immense  quantities 
of  this  product  that  we  own  and  the  extraction  of  which  would  place 
us  on  a  par  with  the  best  favoured  countries  of  the  world,  our  total 
production  in  1916  only  reached  379,  999  tons,  of  which  311,000  were 

extracted  from  the  Gollarisquisga  and  Quishuarcancha  deposits  by 
the  Cerro  de  Pasco  Company  for  use  in  their  Smelter.  The  insignific- 
ant tonnage  remaining  is  worth  mentioning  only  to  emphasize  once 
more  our  continued  indifference  in  the  midst  of  the  wealth  with  which 
nature  has  favoured  us. 

There  is  no  country  in  the  world  which,  possessing  this  precious 
fuel  does  not  use  it  to  at  least  supply  its  home  consumption,  and 
this  is  true  even  where  the  cost  of  extraction  is  high.  It  was  left 
i'or  Peru  however  to  become  the  exceiDtion  to  this  rule  and  to  im- 
port coal  from  other  countries,  paying,  as  has  been  done  lately,  the 
highest  prices. 

In  New  Zealand,  although  the  co.st  of  extraction  and  shipping 
prevents  an  increase  in  the  export  trade,  sufficient  coal  is  never- 
theless produced  to  satisfy  consumption,  as  may  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing table:  (1) 

Year  Produetiouin  Imports  iu         Exports 

Ions.  tons.  in  tons. 


1880 299,923  123,298  7,021 

1890     637,397  110,939  33,404 

1900 1,093,99©  124,033  36,699 

1907 1,831,009 


(Ij. — The  New  Encyelopaeclia  Brltanniea  . — Article:    Xew   Zealand, 
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CHAPTER  V 

UNEXPLORED  RESOURCES;  QUESTIONS   OF 
TRANSPORT  AND  MINING    POLICY 

The  mineralized  hills  of  Peru  contain  all  known  metals, 
and  within  the  last  few  years  some  of  inestimable  value,  like  vana- 
dium, tungsten  and  molybdenum  have  been  discovered.  The  first 
of  these  is  a  precious  gift  which  has  made  it  possible  for  us  to  con- 
tribute 95%  of  the  world's  production,  and  as  regards  the  other  two 

products,  they  also,  according-  to  the  expert  opinion  of  Engineers  who 
have  visited  the  deposits,  have  every  chance  of  reaching  a  consider- 
able percentage. 

According  to  the  Engineers  who  have  visited  Ivieran,  where 
the  principal  molybdenum  deposits  exist,  these  can,  by  means  of  an 
adequate  exploitation,  provide  a  larger  production  than  that  v.'hich 
is  to-day  obtained  from  all  other  countries  together. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  tungsten  of  which,  according  to  the 
preliminary  report  by  the  Engineer  Mr.  C.  Tarnawiesky,  the  largest 
deposits  in  the  world,  with  an  annual  concentrates  production 
capacity  of  from  6,000  to  7,000  tons,  exist  at  Huaura  (1) . 

In  spite  of  the  surveys  carried  out  by  our  Corps  of  Mining 
Engineers,  there  still  remain  large  Provinces  in  the  Department  of 
Cuzco,  Funo,  Arecpiipa,  etc.,  in  which  enormous  mineral  wealth  so 
far  still  unexamined,  is  known  to  exist.  The  examinations 
so  far  carried  out  cover  but  a  small  portion  of  the  national  territory 
and  throw  little  light  on  the  matter  for  the  reason  that,  Cerro 
de  Pasco  excepted,  the  mining  operations  undertaken  have  been  every- 
where insignificant  (2) . 

The  extensive  Montana  region  is  almost  unexplored  in  spite  of 
its  being  an  inexhaustible  source  of  gold  which  all  its  rivers  carry  and 


(1).— Carlos    P.    Jimenez.— Mining    Statistics    of    Teru,    in    1910.— Pages 

138  &    43. 

(2). —  Carlos    P.     Jimenez. — Report    on    the    mining    capacity    of    the 

«ountry. 
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possessing  other  immense  mineral  deposits  to  which  not  the  slight- 
est attention  has  been  paid  on  account  of  the  insuperable  difficulties 
to  be  met   in  working  them. 

Without  referring  to  these  virgin  zones,  it  is  sufficient  to  con- 
sider that,  right  in  the  centre  of  our  best-known  mining  region,  iii 
Yauli  for  example  where  over  3,500  claims  are  registered,  we  scarc- 
ely know  300,  and  in  the  petroleum  region,  with  its  43,000  claims, 
gome  700  or  800  only. 

The  limitation  of  our  exploited  zones  and  the  lack  of  roads 
for  the  transport  of  mining  products  have  also  been  stated  by  the 
well  known  Engineer  ]\Ir,  Ricardo  Tizon  y  Bueno  in  the  following 
terms:  "Our  mineralized  zones  in  actual  exploitation  are  not  very 
numerou.s.  Apart  from  the  petroliferous  regions  of  Tumbes  and 
Paita  which,  on  account  of  their  proximity  to  the  sea,  offer  no  dif- 
ficulties as  regards  the  transport  of  the  products,  we  have  silver  and 
copper  mines  in  the  Provinces  of  Cajamarca,  Contumaza,  Hualgayoc 
Cajabamba,  in  the  Department  of  Cajamarca.  The  same  metals  and 
gold  are  worked  in  Salpo,  Otuzco,  Pataz  and  Santiago  de  Chuco 
in  the  Department  of  La  Libertad;  in  Ancash,  practically  through- 
out the  whole  extension  of  the  Department,  gold,  silver,  copper, 
lead  and  coal  mines  are  found  in  operation ;  then  we  have  Cerro 
de  Pasco,  Yauli  and  Huarochiri;  gold  mines  in  Apurimac  and  Puno; 
and  small  workings  in  other  coast  and  Sierra  Provinces. 

"Between  the  shipping  ports  £\ud  those  mineralized  zones  the  only 
railroads  we  have  are:  the  Pacasmayo  road  (135  Kil.);  the  Sala- 
verry  Road  (76  Kil.)  the  Chimbote  Road  (104  Kil.).;  the  Callao 
to  Oroya  and  Huaucayo  road  (346  Kil.);  the  Oro3'"a  to  Cerro  de 
Pasco  Road  (132  Kil.)  ;  the  Vista  Alegre  to  Goyllarisquisga  road  (46 
Kil.)  and  perhaps  a  few  others  of  little  importance. 

"We  do  not  mention  the  Southern  Railway  because,  as  regards 
minerals,  it  transports  almost  only  gold  which  comprises  great  value 
within  a  small  volume. 

"The  national  mining  industry  has  therefore  scarcely  800  kilo- 
meters of  railway  at  its  disposal.  With  the  exception  however  of 
Cerro  de  Pasco,  Yauli  and  Huarochiri,  all  the  other  mining  centers 
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are  at  a  greater  or  lesser  distance  from  the  railroads  to  which  they 
have  to  send  their  products  over  impossible  roads  which  at  times 
become  almost  invisible  paths  and  tracks"  (1). 

Owing  to  the  enormous  development  of  the  mining  industry  and 
the  intense  exploitation  it  has  reached  in  other  countries,  ours  barely 
contributes  to  the  production  of  the  mineral  substance  most  used. 

It  is  considered  that  there  are  more  or  less  40  countries 
containing  mineral  resources  in  exploitation  and,  amongst  them, 
Peru  occupies  the  following  places  as  regards  the  substancc^s 
mentioned : 

Copper: — It  occupies  the  6th.  place  in  world  and  the  secon-l 
in  South  America.     It  contributes  3.01%  of  the  world's  production. 

Silver: — 4th.  place  in  the  world  and  1st.  in  South  America. 
Contributes  over  6.08%  of  the  wor^ld's  production  (silver  is  worked 
in  only  35  countries) . 

Gold: —  4th.  place  in  the  world  and  4th.  in  South  America;  Con- 
tributes 0.28%  of  the  world's  production. 

Vanadium  :—Ut  place  in  the  world.  Contributes  95%  of  the 
world's  production. 

Tungsten :~8th.  place  in  the  world  and  3rd.  in  South  America; 
contributes  2.54%   of  the  world's  production. 

Molybdenum :— 6th.  place  in  the  world  and  1st.  in  South  Amer- 
ica;  Contributes  1.5%   of  the  wood's  production. 

Petroleum:—  8th.  or  9th-  place  in  the  world  and  1st.  in  South 
America.  Contributes  0.63%  of  tlie  world's  production. 

Borax :— 4th  or  5th  place  in  the  world  and  2ud  in  South  America. 
America  Contributes  0.63%  of  the  \Vorld's  production. 

A  distinguished  and  experienced  Engineer  (1)  warmly  upholds 
the  adoption  of  a  firm  mining  policy  that  would  allow  us  to  face 
the  future  of  the  industry  and  that  should  consist,  principally,  of 
directing  our  mining  instruction  into  economic  channels,  and  that 
because  "in  mining  it  is  commercial  success  that  is  sought  for,  the 


(1).— E.   T.  B.—  Polftica  de  viali.lad.—  "La  Prensi"  2  de  Agosto  1915 
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only  scientific  and  teclinical  abilities  that  are  of  any  value  therein 
ave  therefore  those  which  will  lead  to  such  a  success".  This  senti- 
ment is  doubtless  worthy  of  applause,  but,  besides  such  economic 
tuition,  legislation  would  ne(?cssari]y  have  to  favour  the  attraction  and 
protection  of  the  capital  that  is  needed  by  our  industry  with  daily 
increasing  urgency. 

A  strong  current  of  opinion,  led  by  the  National  Mining  Soci- 
ety, upheld,  as  a  condition  absolutely  necessary  to  attract  the  free 
investment  of  capital  in  our  mining  industry,  that  the  law  taxing  its 
products  should  hold  for  at  least  20  years,  declaring,  "that  if  no 
such  guarantee  were  given,  it  could  be  taken  as  absolutely  certain 
that  no  foreign  capital  could  be  invested  in  mining,  which  would 
practically  mean  the  checking  of  this  industry's  development  and 
therefore,  its  final  annihilation"  (1).  And  Congress,  responding  to 
this  current  of  opinion,  passed  an  addition  to  the  law,  enacting  that 
the  mining  tax  should  remain  in  force  only  until  the  definite  law 
should  be  passed. 

The  article  approved  read  thus:  "This  law  will  only  be  in 
force  until  the  definite  mining  tax  law  is  passed".  The  author  of 
the  work  referred  to  supported  this  addition  in  Parliament  with  the 
valuable  parliamentary  and  professional  help  of  ]Mr.  Jose  Balta. 

In  this  last  law,  passed  only  a  few  days  ago,  an  article  Avas  ap- 
proved at  the  instance  of  Mr.  r>alta  and  with  the  almost 
unanimously  favourable  vote  of  his  Chamber  which  ratifies  that  the 
tax  on  mining  cannot  be  altered  until  a  definite  law,  based  on  )u*nf- 
its  made,  is  passed. 

As  against  these  healthy  tendencies  to  attract  foreign  capital 
there  are  not  lacking  others  which  invite  Porn  t*  defend  its  mineral 
wealth  and  to  nationalize  mining;  declaring  these  to  be  ideals  favour- 
ed by  the  people  (2),  and  maiiiiaining  that  whenever  eapilal  kiiow^ 


(1). —  Goncral  report  ]>y  tlio  Directory  of  the  Socicdad  Xacioual  de 
Miiicrla  (National  Mining  Association)  on  the  various  law  projects  put 
forward  by  ihe  Consejo  Superior  de  Mineria   (Superior  Mining  Council). 

(3).  —  Eefor  to  the  article  published  in  the  paper  "La  Prensa  "  of  Lima 
in  August  1915  by    the  Engineer  Enrique  I  Duciias,  with  the  title  of  "The 
Proposed  Mining  Tax". 
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of  the  existence  of  wealth  it  eagerly  starts  to  hunt  for  it;  "and  the 
wilder  the  country  in  which  it  is  to  operate  the  better,  as  it  can  there 
fashion  the  law  to  suit  its  own  conveniece". 

As  the  century  that  has  passed  without  our  countrymen  havin  .• 
been  able  to  develop  mining  clearly  shows  that  they  are  economically 
incapable  of  doing  it,  the  idea  of  nationalization  should  be  provision- 
ally postponed  if  the  immediate  development  of  our  mining  wealth 
is  really  desired. 

A  Cerro  de  Pasco  mijie-owner  who  has  been  successful  owing  to  the 
existence  of  plants  of  the  American  Companj^  called  attention,  while 
the  mining  tax  was  being  discussed,  to  the  fact  that  99-lj2%  of  the 
small  miners  are  ruined  by  invesUng  the  capital  they  have  acquired 
in  other  business,  sacrificing  their  friends  and  leaving  their  children 
in  poverty  and  without  education.  And  he  exclaimed  "How  many 
fortunes  have  been  lost  in  mining  through  the  impossibility  of  pay- 
ing the  mining  tax  at  the  end  of  the  year!"  (1) . 

The  foregoing  chapters  show  that  there  are  four  well  defined 
periods  in  th«  history  of  our  mining  industry. 

1. — The  colouial  period  given  over  to  the  eager  and  empirical 
extraction  of  gold,  silver  and  mercury; 

2 — The  Republican  era,  lasting  until  1886,  in  which  the  extrac- 
tion of  silver  was  maitained  on  account  of  its  high  price,  and  during 
which  decadence  continued; 

3.— The  15  years  between  1887  and  1902  during  which  the  first 
modern  smelters,  although  only  modest  ones,  were  erected;  copper 
mining  was  started,  numerous  silver  lixiviation  plants  were  establish- 
ed and  the  principal  petroleum  Company  was  orgaiiized ;  and 

4. — The  present  period  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  introduction  of 
large  capital  and  the  consequent  use  of  a  great  deal  of  modern  ma- 
chinery; also  for  the  introduction  of  perfected  metallurgy  which  rend- 
ers it  possible  to  treat  ores  of  ever  lessening  grade,  for  the  beginning 
of  the  extraction  of  rare  metals,  and  for  the  plans  for  the  methodical 
organization  of  some  of  our  existing  coal  deposits. 


(1). — Apiiptin    Arias. — The    Tax    (in    minerals^ — "La    Prensa"    of    Lima. 
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CHAPTER    YI 

AGRICULTURE 

After  mining,  we  must  see  how  agriculture  bulks  in  the  aggrega- 
tion of  our  national  resources.  The  actual  condition  of  this  in- 
dustry, as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  it  was  neglected  and  even 
held  in  contempt  by  the  Spaniards,  renders  it  necessary  to  give  a 
short  historical  summary  in  order  to  find  some  comparative  data 
that  will  help  to  determine  my  conclusions. 

lii  none  of  the  civilizations  that  have  disappeared  did  agricul- 
ture reach  a  higher  state  of  perfection  than  in  that  of  the  Incas.  (1) 

Thanks  to  wise  laws  respectiiig  the  organization  of  work  and 
the  distribution  of  its  fruits,  this  gigantic  Empire  resembled  a  vast 
hive  all  the  inhabitants  of  which,  without  distinction  of  sex,  contribut- 
ed to  its  production.  Such  of  the  Spanish  historians  and  chroniclers 
as  had  the  opportunity  of  contemplating  this  civilization,  have  left 
us  numerous  accounts  Avhich  prove  its  greatness. 

In  the  Sierra  country  the  men  worked  in  the  fields,  or 
himted  and  fished,  while  the  Avomen  nursed  the  children,  washed 
and  knitted.  In  some  villages  the  custom  was  reversed,  the  women 
working  in  the  fields  and  the  men  doing  the  knitting  and  spinning  (2). 
National  historians  have  also  described  the  social  organization  of  the 
Inca  Empire,  and  one  of  them,  Dr.  Carlos  Wiesse,  recalls  in  a 
notable  and  erudite  article,  the  i)redilcction  of  the  Incas  towards 
agriculture  (3)  and  the  orderly  exploitation  which  made  it  possible 
to  obtain,  by  intense  and  extensive  cultivation,  results  which  have 
never  since  been  achieved. 


(1). —  J.  A.  Lavalle  y  Grareia. —  El  Guano  en  la  agricultiira  Jiacional 
(Guano  in  National  Agriculture).  Page  15. 

(2). — Fray  (Rev.)  Geronimo  Romou  y  Zegarra. — Rcpubliea  dc  las  In- 
dias  (Republic  of  the  Indies). — Idolatrias  y  gobierno  en  Mexico  y  Peru  an- 
tes de  la  conquista). — Idolatries  and  Government  in  Mexico  and  Peru  beforo 
the  conquest  •■ 

(3). — Carlos  Wiesse. — Las  Civilizacioncs  I'riniitivas  del  Peru.  (Tlie  Prim- 
itive Civilizations  of  Peru). 
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In  regions  to-day  ariJ  and  deserted,  there  existed  formerly  power- 
ful kingdoms  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  inliabitants.  Hydraulic 
works  crossed  arid  tracts  and  deserts;  subterranean  canals  existed 
over  500  miles  in  length  which,  starting  in  high  altitudes  dis- 
tributed the  waters  over  the  uncultivated  land.  In  the  hot  and 
arid  plains  they  made  excavations  until  the  humus  was  struck,  sow- 
ing there  their  maize  and  shrubs  (1).  It  was  aii  admirable  agricul- 
ture that  adapted  to  each  region  the  work  ])ermitted  by  the  climate 
and  that  made  up  the  deficienees  of  nature  by  artificial  works  and 
energy-  It  is  a  fact  that  the  Incas  employed  for  their  coastal 
plantations  the  entire  streams  of  many  rivers.  "Some  of  the  rivers 
on  that  coast  are  not  allowed  by  the  Indians  to  reach  the  sea.  They  are 
deviated  from  their  beds  to  water  their  corn  patches  and  or- 
chards'' (2),  Even  the  sierra  plantations  were  admirable  on  account 
of  the  care  with  which  they  built  terraces,  covering  by  hand  the  rocks 
with  earth.  The  production  must  therefore  have  been  enormous, 
as  it  had  need  to  be  to  supply  tlie  wants  of  so  numerous  a  popula- 
tion. ,  ' 

The  Spaniards  did  nothing  either  to  improve  or  even  to  preserve 
the  country's  agriculture  in  the  flourishing  condition  that  it  was 
left  in  by  the  Incas.  Their  one  desire  was  the  extraction  of  the 
precious  metals.  They  hardly  even  looked  after  the  cultivation  of 
some  of  the  products  necessary  for  their  subsistence  such  as  wheat, 
and  troubled  not  at  all  about  a  systematical  exploitation  of  the 
soil.  The  result  was  a  distressing  decline  of  the  agricultural  in- 
dustry . 

The  following  words  of  the  historian  Mendiburu  prove  that 
wheat  was  cultivated  on  the  coast  of  Peru  in  Colonial  times 
until  the  seventeenth  century:  "The  earthquake  of  1687  did  con- 
siderable damage  on  the  coast  from  Caiiete  to  Arecjuipa,  the  harm 
done  on  the  littoral  to  the  north  of  Lima  being  less.     Nevertheless 


(1). — Horacio    H.    ITrteaga. — El    Peru,    Boeetog    Hist6rico3    (Peru. — His- 
torical  sketches   page    170. — 

(2).— Garcilaso    de   la    Vega. — Comentarios    de      log     Ineas. — Page      112. 
(Comments  on   the   Ineag) . 
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it  caused  tlic  arable  lands  in  the  valloy  of  Lima,  wliieli  until  then 
had  produced  some  80,000  faneg-adas  of  -wheat  yearly,  to  become  sterile 
as  regards  the  sowing  of  this  grain.  Owing  to  this  fateful  occurrence 
which  also  affected  Trujillo,  the  price  of  wheat  iii  the  Capital  rose 
from  1688,  to  32  pesos  the  fauegada  (l.GO  bushels)   (1) . 

It  was  only  towards  the  end  of  the  Colonial  period,  when  the 
mines  no  longer  produced  the  enormous  sums  exacted  by  the  treas- 
ury, that  the  Viceroys  became  sensible  to  the  serious  damage  that 
the  reduction  of  the  population  was  doing  them  and  thought  about  tak- 
ing steps  to  check  it .  To  the  Marquis  of  Osorno  it  occurred  that  the 
best  means  of  attaining  this  end  was  by  promoting  agriculture, 
upon  which  subsistence  rests,  and  he  therefore  sent  instructions  to 
this  purpose  to  Tarma. 

"The  best  administered  country",  said  the  Marluis,  "is 
the  most  populated  one,  and  the  experience  of  centuries  shows  that 
ever^Hvhere  a  population  increases  in  direct  proportion  to  the  means 
of  subsistence.  Where  the  means  of  livehood  are  few,  the  popula- 
lion  is  scarce.  Agriculture  is  the  most  suitable  industry  aiul  that 
which  brings  the  greatest  prosperity  to  the  human  race;  it  is  the 
only  one  that  provides  a  quiet  and  untiring  exercise  and  supplies 
the  wants  of  the  toiler  and  his  family ' '.  He  then  adds :  ' '  Therefore, 
one  of  the  most  iinportant  of  the  commissions  with  which  the  In- 
tendents  were  charged,  was  the  distribution  amongst  the  Indians 
not  only  of  free  lands,  but  even  of  those  whose  owners  were  known 
but  which  were  not  cultivated  through  neglect"- 

As  however  the  abundance  of  material  was  of  little  use  without 
means  of  transport,  the  Viceroy  asked  for  information  as  regards 
the  roads,  wishing  to  know  whether  they  were  "straight,  easy  and 
wide,  or,  on  the  contrary,  steep,  winding  and  dangerous".  He  also 
wished  to  know  whether  there  were  bridges  over  the  rivers  and  funds 
for  carrying  out  these  important  works ;  whether  Engineers  to  direct 
them  were  lacking;  what  other  things  were  lacking  for  this  necessary 


(4). —  Meiuliburu. — Work    already    quoted. — Vol.    VI. — Page    44 
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enterprise  and  wliothor  taverns  and  eoml'ortable  inns  existed".  (1) 
These  tardy  measures  hoinvever  never  came  into  effect.  The 
Viceroy  Abascal,  to  give  an  appearance  of  honesty  to  the 
manner  in  which  agriculture  had  been  abandoned  by  the 
colonial  administration,  was  already  giving  the  same  excuse 
which  has  been  unceasingly  repeated  until  now.  "It  cannot  but 
be  agreed  to  that  a  kingdom  with  its  surface  covered  by  the  Cor- 
dillera which  divides  it  and  by  the  spurs  that  spring  from  this 
range  in  all  directions,  forming  valleys  and  ravines  which  are 
crossed  by  as  many  rivers,  is  hardly  possessed  of  the  conditions 
necessary  to  a  flourishing  agriculture.  The  remaining  territory  is 
formed  of  numerous  and  arid  tracts  of  sand,  and  the  waters  whicli 
rush  into  the  sea  as  torrents  are  not  sufficient  to  irrigate  them  where, 
through  lack  of  labour,  or  intelligence,  it  has  been  found  impossible 
to  deviate  tliem  to  better  purpose"'    (2). 

But  the  indolence  was,  in  truth,  inexcusable  as  the  agricultural 
wealth  of  the  country  was  fairly  well  known,  and  expeditions  into 
the  Amazonian  regions  had  been  able  to  gauge  even  that  of  the  East- 
ern parts. 

This  was  accepted  by  Raimondi  who  declared  that  "during 
the  first  years  following  the  discovery  of  Peru,  the  country 
was  explored  in  a  general  way  by  the  fearless  conquerors  who,  full 
of  vigorous  energy,  overcame  all  obstacles,  crossed  the  arid  deserts 
of  the  coast,  overran  the  tortuous  sierra  tracks  an'd,  sealing  the 
steep,  eternally  snow-clad  Cordilleras,  penetrated  into  the  far-away 
region  of  the  forests,  looking  everywhere  for  dangerous  adventures, 
and,  above  all,  coveting  the  gold  whicli  they  had  already  so  easily 
obtained  at  the  tragic  death  of  the  unfortunate  Atahualpa". (3)- 

Thus  Father  Cristoval  de  Acuua  who  took  part  in  the 
expedition  to  the  Amazon  River  organized  by  the  Lima  Audience 


(1). — Eevista    de    Arehivo3    y    Bibliotecas.  —  (Review    of    Arel'ivcs    and 

Libraries)    3rd.  year.  Vol.  IV. — Page   556. 

(2). —  Historical    documents    of    Odriozola. — Account      of      the      Viceroy 
C*?).  — Antonio    Raimondi.— El   Peru.— Vol.    11.  .—Page   585. 

Jose  Aba.scal  y  Sousa  Vol.  II.— Page  21. 
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in  1639,  described  and  classified  the  products  of  the  ^Montaiia,  such 
as  its  woods,  cocoa,  tobacco,  sugar,  cotton,  bruco,  sarsaparrilla,  oils, 
aromatic  gums  and  resins  and  the  pita  from  which  the  finest  quality 
of  linen  is  obtained. 

"In  this  great  Amazon  river  there  are  four  classes  of  vegeta- 
tion each  one  of  which  would  be  sufficient  to  enrich,  not  one,  but 
many  kingdoms.  The  first  of  these  consists  of  the  different  woods 
of  which  there  are  not  only  such  rare  ones  as  the  best  mahogany,  but 
also  common  timber  in  abundance  which  could  be  shipped  to  other 
parts  with  the  certainty  that  no  matter  how  much  was  cut,  the 
\  quantity  available  could  not  be  exhausted.  Next  comes  cocoa,  which 
flourishes  to  such  a  degree  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  that  very  often 
the  timber  cut  for  the  encampment  of  the  array  were  trees  bearing 
this  fruit,  so  well  liked  in  New  Spain  and  wherever  chocolate  is 
known,  and  the  exploitation  of  which  is  so  profitable  that  a  net 
profit  of  8  reales  can  be  estimated  for  each  foot  of  this  admirable 
tree  which  without  the  aid  of  human  art,  has  been  so  abundantly 
loaded  with  fruit  by  nature.  The  third  is  tobacco,  of  'w'liich  abundant 
and  large  plants  are  found  amongst  the  vegetation  of  the  river  banks. 
This  tobacco,  if  cultivated  with  the  care  that  the  seed  requires,  would 
be  the  best  in  the  world  as,  in  the  opinion  of  those  that  know, 
the  soil  and  climate  are  all  that  can  be  desired  for  a  large  and 
bountiful  crop.  Preferential  attention  .should,  however,  in  my 
opinion  be  dedicated  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  the  fourth  of  these 
plants  and  the  one  which,  being  the  most  profitable  and  most 
certain  of  them  all,  and  of  the  greatest  utility  to  the  Crown,  especial- 
ly now  that  the  Brazilian  industry  has  declined,  .should  be  taken 
more  seriously  and  worked  with  such  energy  from  the  start  that  its 
results  should  soon  make  up  for  the  losses  on  that  coast.  Neither 
much  time,  work,  nor,  what  is  more  important  to-day,  cost,  would 
be  nece.s.sary  as  the  .soil  for  sweet  sugar  is  the  most  famous  existing  in 
Brazil  as  we  Avho  have  been  iu  those  parts  can  certify;  such  soil 
being  one  continuous  "mazape"  which  is  the  one  that  the  cuUivators 
of  these  plants  are  always  anxious  to  find  as,  Avith  the  inundations 
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of  the  river,  whiuli  never  last  more  than  a  few  days,  they  become 
so  fertile  that  in  some  eases  an  excessive  fertility  is  to  be  feared. 

"And  it  would  be  nothing  new  for  that  soil  to  Ijcar  sweet  cane 
(sugar  cane)  as  we  found  it  everywhere  along  that  extensive  stream, 
from  its  source  down,  thus  proving  the  multiplication  it  is  capable 
of  when  plantations  for  its  cultivation  are  established.  And  this 
would  cost  little  on  account  of  the  fact,  already  stated,  that  lumber 
and  abundant  water  are  at  hand,  the  only  thing  lacking  being 
copper  which  our  Spain  would  be  only  too  pleased  to  supply  in  view 
of  the  profits  she  would  make"  (1). 

The  erudite  Viceroy  Fray  Don  Francisco  Gill  de  Taboada  y  Lemos 
had  already  called  the  attention  of  the  Crown  and  of  his  suc- 
cessor to  the  fact  that  the  metallic  wealth  produced  by  the  opulent 
mines  of  Peru  was  not  the  only  means  that  could  be  counted  upon, 
as  other  useful  articles  were  also  found  in  the  country  although  ' '  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  was  not  made  to  yield  in  proportion  to  its  fecund- 
ity for  lack  of  strong  arms  to  exploit  this  solid  opulence  in  a  way 
that  would  make  Europe  see  that  the  articles  produced  by  this 
Colony  w^ere  superior  to  its  own  shipments". 

"If  the  mineral  kingdom  of  Peru  occupies  the  first  place 
and  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms  are  equally  fortunate  as 
regards  opulence  and  the  first  one  beiiig  treated  of  in  the  respective 
chapter  on  mining,  where  it  belongs,  it  will  be  sufficient,  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  remaining  ones,  to  tell  your  Excellency  that  cotton,  hemp 
and  flax  are  as  common  as  the  oils,  balsams  and  aromas;  and  the 
wools  of  Castile,  alpaca  and  vicuna,  with  others  that  it  would  be  tedi- 
ous to  name,  of  such  superior  quality,  that  not  only  does  Peru  possess 
whatsoever  is  contained  in  the  other  countries  of  the  world,  but  also 
some  .special  fruits  reserved  by  Providence  for  its  o^ni  soil  to  make 
it  the  more  desirable. 

"Cocoa  and  cascarilla  (Peruvian  bark)  are  included  in  this  class 
and   their  consumption,   although   great   to-day,   will   increase   when 


(1). — Orjstohal  dc  Aeiifi.T. — Xcw      discoveries    on    tlio      great      Amazon 
Biver.— Page    69. 
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Asia  and  Europe,  as  tliey  are  already  doing',  oomo  to  use  it,  con- 
vinced of  the  ag-recable  qualities  of  the  first  and  .d'  the  beneficial 
qualities  of  the  second  and  if  these  are  sufficient  in  hypothesis  to 
prove  Uie  fertility  of  these  countries  and  their  ability  to  carry 
on  a  welhbalanced  trade  with  the  Metropolis,  the  number  and 
quality  of  its  mines  together  with  the  other  products  of  its  soil  form 
the  complement  of  the  idea  of  all  that  this  kingdom  is  capable  of"  (1). 
Doctor  Prado,  after  studying  the  econondc  organization  of 
the  Spanish  Government  in  the  Viceroyship,  shows  that  the  agri- 
cultural industry  had  received  less  attention  during  this  period  than 
in  that  of  the  Incas,  iiotwithstanding  the  smaller  means  whieh 
the  latter  possessed,  and  explains  the  abandoning  of  so  import- 
ant an  industry  during  the  colonial  era  as  a  reflex  phenomenon 
of  what  was  occurring  in  Spain  itself,  where,  on  account  of 
the  social  and  political  conditions  created  by  the  Re-Conquest 
and  the  heroic  struggles  undergone  abroad  during  the  dominion  of 
the  House  of  Austria,  no  suitable  atmosphere  for  the  "quiet,  modest 
and  persevering  tasks  of  the  .soil"  was  left,  agriculture  as  well  as  the 
other  industries  having  reached  such  a  state  of  decline,  that  the  very 
economic  future  of  the  luition  was  endangered. 

"Economically  it  is  the  Spaniards  who  were  the  cause  of 
the  depression  in  Peruvian  agriculture,  it  being  granted  however, 
that  they  met  with  serious  obstacles  such  as  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
lack  of  labour  and  centers  of  consumption  against  which  they  were 
unable  to  fight,  (as  did  the  Incas  by  the  intuition  of  their  racial 
spirit)  through  sheer  lack  of  ability  to  settle  down  to  agrieultnre  or 
tc  understand  its  importance"'  (2). 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Spaniards  are  responsible 
for  having  abandoned  agriculture  during  this  period  after  its  flour- 
ishing condition  in  the  former  one. 

Having  received  an  agriculture  in  a  state  of  complete  depres- 
sion, it  was  the  Republic's  business  to  proceed  energetically  to  its 


(1). — Mcmorios   of    the   Viceroys. — Account    of   Frey   Don   Francisco    Gil 
de  Taboada  y  Lrmos. — Vol.  Y. — 'Pages  11  and   12, 

(2). — J.   Prado   y   Ugarteehe. — Work   already    quoted. — Page   42. 
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restoration  by  suitable  legislative  measures  that  should  facilitate  the 
cultivation  of  abandoned  lands,  the  irri^'ation  of  arid  tracts  and  the 
guidinfi'  of  industrials  and  cai)italists  towards  such  noble  as  well  as 
lucrative  tasks.  The  first  Peruvian  Congress  (1)  "desirous" — as 
the  consideration  reads — "of  promoting  agriculture  and  industry 
in  the  country,  as  directly  opposed  to  the  colonial  monopoly  which 
went  so  far  to  render  unfruitful  their  natural  ])roductiveness" 
passed  a  bill  protecting  and  promoting  the  cultivatioii  and  industrial 
use  of  flax  which,  as  was  well  known,  could  be  grown  especially  in 
various  zones  in  the  Department  of  Trujillo. 

From  that  time,  and  until  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
various  laws  and  Government  decrees  Avere  issued,  fragmentarj^  in 
character  and  incongruous  as  regards  the  fundamental  purpose  of 
transforming  a  meagre  and  limited  agriculture  into  an  ample  and 
vigorous  utilization  of  territory  as  in  other  countries  which,  in 
smaller  areas,  have  made  of  agriculture  an  inexhaustible  source  of 
public  and  private  wealth. 

The  most  efficient  measures  in  favour  of  the  development  of  our 
national  agriculture  belong  to  the  last  fifteen  years  and  are  repres- 
ented by  the  founding  of  the  Bureau  of  Waters  and  Agriculture, 
the  Corps  of  Mining  and  ITydranlic  Engineers  and  the  School 
of  Agricultural  Engineers,  and  by  the  passing  of  the  irrigation  law 
of  1912.  That  the  formation  of  the  Technical  Corps  and  establish- 
ment of  technical  teaching  have  been  efficient  measures  is  sliown 
by  the  progress  made  by  agricultural  production  within  the  last 
few  years;  a  progress  that  is  due  to  the  improvement  of  cultivation 
methods  and  to  the  more  advantageous  use  of  water. 

The  Corps  of  Mining  &  Hydraulic  Engineers  has  surveyed 
118,800  hectares  of  uncultivated  coastal  area  at  Coayllo,  Chimbote, 
Caiiete,  Tumbes,  Chancay,  lea,  Chilla  and  Chira. 

The  benefical  results  of  the  irrigation  law  have  not  yet  had  time 
to  become  apparent,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  wnll  tend  greatly  to 
develop  our  capacity  for  agricultural  production  as  soon  as  such 


(1).  —  Decrees  of  Congress  in  1823.—  Pago  118. 
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capitalists  as  are  interested  in  investments  of  so  profitable  a  nature 
decide  to  offer  their  backing. 

It  may  be  affirmed  o-cnerally  that,  as  shown  by  the  export  figures 
of  the  principal  products  agriculture  has  progressed  in  recent 
years;  but  as  long  as  the  lands  that  can  be  irrigated  M'ith  the 
hydraulic  resources  of  the  coast  are  not  made  to  produce,  our 
agriculture,  which  is  unfortunately  confined  to  a  narrow  strip 
between  the  Cordillera  and  the  Pacific,  will  only  be  able  to  attain 
a  limited  development.  It  can  be  seem  from  the  hydrologieal  maps 
published  by  our  Corps  of  Mining  and  Hydraulic  Engineers  that 
our  valleys  are  little  better  than  small  and  isolated  patches  of  green 
in  the  midst  of  a  vast  desert  measuring  1,500  miles  in  length  by  150 
miles  in  breadth.  These  small  oases  cover  a  superficial  extension  of 
only  260,000  hectares,  and,  according  to  data  given  by  the  Technical 
Corps,  the  available  water  supply  could  be  doubled-  If  the  perfected 
methods  of  cultivation  emploj^ed  recently  and  the  high  prices  reach- 
ed b}'  our  principal  products  have  given  our  total  production  a 
value  of  £7,000,000,  we  may  hope  to  obtain  another  like  sum  by 
doubling  the  area  under  cultivation,  that  is  to  say  a  maximum  pro- 
duction of  £14,000,000,  a  figure  which,  for  a  country  with  the  ter- 
ritorial extension  of  ours,  is  absurdly  insignificant. 

It  is  painful  to  withdraw  the  veil  that  covers  a  bitter  truth. 
And  the  more  so  after  so  much  has  been  said  and  written  respecting 
the  a^itual  possibilities  of  our  arable  lands.  This  is  a  mirage 
originated  by  our  chronic  poverty.  It  has  sufficed  for  the  few 
hundred  agriculturists  who  control  our  coast  lands  to  have  made 
some  profit  on  account  of  the  rise  in  prices  due  to  the  war,  for 
visionaries  and  optimists  to  consider  our  agricultural  wealth  as  a 
matter  beyond  discussion.  A  cursory  examination  of  the  statistical 
figures  of  our  production  will  allow  us  to  confirm  our  affirmations 
and  to  reach  true  conclusions. 

The  agriculture  of  our  coast  is  represented  by  three  products, 
sugar,  cotton  and  rice.  By  studying  the  volume  of  these  products, 
we  shall  obtain  a  very  approximate  total  figure. 
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Our  sugar  plantations  which  occupy  the  larger  part  of  the 
irrigated  coast  lands,  cover  altogether  an  extension  of  only  205,311 
hectares  out  of  which  only  48,804  were  under  cultivation  for  sugar 
cane  in  1915.  This  small  cultivated  area  explains  our  modest  pro- 
duction of  sugar  which  onl}'  reached  262,840  tons. 

If,  in  fact,  we  compare  the  262,840  tons  that  we  produce  with 
the  world's  production  of  7,500,000  tons  of  cane  and  9,000,000  tons 
of  beet  sugar,  or,  better  still  with  their  total  of  some  17,000,000  tons, 
it  will  be  plainly  seen  that  we  have  no  cause  to  take  offence  at  not 
being  individually  mentioned  in  the  statistics  of  the  world's  sugar 
production  which  fUiote  Cuba  with  3,000,000  tons  and  Java  with 
1,300,000.  These  figures  prove  our  small  productive  capacity.  I 
mention  them,  not  to  taunt  the  country  with  our  poverty,  but  to 
revive  the  spirit  of  economic  development  and  the  conquest  of  a 
higher  place  amongst  the  sugar  producing  countries-  (1) 

Statistics  of  our  sugar  industry  call  to  mind  that  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  cultivation  of  sugar-cane  is,  in  the  Argentine,  a 
very  secondary  matter,  its  sugar  production  in  1915  did  not  fall 
below  332,000  tons,  and  we  may  well  inquire  as  to  when  we  shall 
reach  a  production  of  even  400,000  tons.  (2)  For  this  to  happen, 
either  an  increased  water  .supply  in  some  form,  or  a  decrease  of  other 
cultivations  on  an  approximate  area  of  20,000  hectares,  is  required. 
As  the  other  cultivations  are,  however,  cotton  and  rice  it  is  very 
possible  they  will  refuse  to  allow  themselves  to  be  dislodged.  Stat- 
istics admit  nevertheless  that  the  increase  during  the  last  5  years 
has  been  considerable- 

In  1915  the  number  of  hands  employed  in  this  industry  reach- 
ed 24,433  with  an  average  wage  of  S.  1.27  for  the  men  and  S.0.76 
for  the  women,  the  value  of  the  220,000  tons  exported  being 
£5,575,000. 

A  distinguished  exponent    (3)    of  our  economic  resources  pro- 


(1).— The  Statesman's  Year  Book.— 1916. 

(2). — Carlos  Eoniero  Paz. — Estndistica  de  la  Industria  Azucarera  do 
1915. —  (Statistics  of  the  Sugar  Industry  in   1915)   Page  8. 

(3). —  Carlos  Benjamin  Cisneros. — Eesena  Historica  del  Peru. —  (Hist- 
orical  Eeview    of   Peru)    Page    147. 
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claims  the  fine  quality  of  our  lands,  and  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  while  in  Cuba.  Martinique  and  the  Antilles  the  yield  generpHy 
does  not  exceed  2,500  kilos  of  sugar  per  hectare  cultivated  for  sugar 
ane,  and  that  in  Brazil  the  production  of  one  year's  crup  per 
hectare  reaches  6,000  kilos,  on  the  Peruvian  coast  it  is  easy  to  obtain 
from  7,900  to  9,500  kilos  of  sugar  to  the  hectare  and  that  even  this 
figure  is  exceeded.  This  observation  is  really  gratifying.  Never- 
theless the  limited  cultivated  area  which,  as  has  been  said,  it  is  so 
difficult  to  extend,  is  an  obstacle  to  taking  full  advantage,  on  a  large 
scale,  of  the  fertility  of  these  lands. 

The  progress  of  our  production  is  due,  principally,  to  the  im- 
provements introduced  in  the  processes  of  manufacture  and  to  the 
installatioii  of  modern  machinery  which,  in  some  valleys,  have  serv- 
ed as  central  plants  for  the  treating  of  the  greater  part  of  the  sugar 
produced  in  them,  thus  allowing  also  of  a  larger  produetioiL 

The  difficult  existence  which  our  agriculture  has  led  generally, 
was  shown  up  at  the  discussion  of  the  taxes  on  our  export  products. 
In  a  memorial  (1)  submitted  by  the  principal  sugar  growers  it  was 
sho\\n  that  the  industry  has  ])ceii  hard  put  to  it  to  subsist.  In  times 
of  low  prices  it  has  been  through  veritable  crises  and  for 
lengthy  periods  has  lived  only  in  hopes  that  at  some  time  prices 
might  improve  sufficiently  to  cover  losses  and  allow  of  a  continued 
existence.  The  memorial  begged  that  it  should  be  remembered  that 
with  the  passage  of  time  small  plantations  had  disai^peannl,  having 
been  absorbed  by  the  large  estates  wliirh  alone  were  sufficiently 
powerful  to  withstand  the  lall  of  prices  and  which  had  also  been 
assisted  by  the  centralization  of  the  increase  of  production  by  which 
its  cost  had  been  reduced.  The  history  of  the  sugar  industry  in  Peru 
readily  proves  these  facts,  and  furthermore  that  plantations  have 
passed  from  their  owner's  hands  to  those  of  their  creditors  and  that 
every  estate  has  had  to  seek  financial  help  to  keep  going  and  has 
had  to  use  the  first  profits  made  in  the  war  to  amortize  its  debts. 


(1). Memorial    .submittcil    by    tlio   sugar    planters    to    the    Chamber    uf 

Deputies. — October  1916. 
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Those  facts,  taken  from  authorized  sources,  clearly  demonstrate 
the  truth  of  our  boasted  agricultural  wealth.  The  first  industry  in  the 
country  is  seen  to  have  had  for  years  a  precarious  existence-  And 
this  cannot  be  jnit  down  even  to  the  hi^di  cost  of  production,  as  wages 
and  salaries  have  not  increased,  but  only  to  the  lack  of  large  capital 
which  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  meet  the  competition  of  similar 
products  from  the  great  agricultural  centers  of  the  world. 

Although  the  area  covered  by  the  cotton  plantations  is  smaller, 
-Tonsisting  of  only  1G7,903  hectares,  the  area  of  53,635  hectares  actual- 
ly dedicated  to  this  product  is  nevertheless  larger  than  that  given 
'ip  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane. 

The  number  of  hands  employed  was  only  20,512  with  an  average 
vage  of  Sj.l.lO  for  the  the  men  and  S|.  0.79  for  the  women. 

The  crops  for  the  year  1915-1916  (1)  yielded  27,600  tons.  From 
vnis  amount  21,124  tons  were  shipped  with  a  value  of  Lpl, 717, 798. 7.55 
jvhich,  added  to  the  value  of  the  cotton  sold  in  the  coast  trade, — that 
is  Lp-144,235.3.14,  makes  a  total  of  Lp.1,862,034.7.78.  As  it  is  estimat- 
ed that  our  mills  have,  during  the  last  five  years,  manufactured 
some  5,000  tons  annually,  that  is  to  say  20%  of  the  amount  produc- 
ed, it  can  be  affirmed  that  the  value  of  the  total  produetiori  of  one 
year  has  exceeded  Lp. 200, 000. 

A  comparison  of  the  27,000  tons  of  1915  with  the  7,000  tons  of 
1900  will  show  that  in  15  years  the  pro'duction  has  increased  fourfold. 

Statistics  published  by  the  ^linister  of  Public  Works  in  1916  (2) 
show  the  total  extension  of  the  rice  plantations  in  the  Departments 
of  Lambayeque  and  La  Libertad  to  be  145,879  hectares  on  24,878 
of  which  rice  is  grown. 

The  hands  numbered  9,471  in  all,  all  men  and  with  an  average 
wage  of  S.  0.93. 


(1). — Carlos  Romero  Paz. — Estadistiea  de  la  Industria  algodouera,  eo- 
rrespondiente  el  ano.  agrieola  de  1915-1916.  (Statistics  of  the  cotton  Industry 
corresponding  to  tlie   agricultural  year  of  191.J-1916).    Pages  27  and  34. 

(2). — Carlos  Rioinero  Paz. — Estadistiea  do  la  Industria  arroC':r:i  on  el 
?eru,  correspondieute  el  aeo  agrieola  1915-1916.  Btatislies  of  the  rice  in- 
dustry in  Peru,  corresponding  to  tbe  agricultural  year  of  1915  1916. 
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The  average  production  per  hectare  was  1  ton  688  kilos,  which 
makes  a  total  production  of  42,000  tons,  a  very  modest  figure  indeed. 

There  are  countries  like  Spain  and  Italy  where  the  yield  is 
respectively  70  and  60  (luintals,  and  it  has  been  pointed  out  that 
our  own  cultivators  could  obtain  equal  results  by  fertili/iiijr  their 
land  instead  of  allowing  it  to  rest  as  they  do  to  avoid  the  expense. 

By  the  foregoing  data,  which  embrace  the  three  principal  pro- 
ducts of  our  agriculture,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  area  under 
cultivation  on  the  coast  in  1915-1916  amounted  to  only  155,000  hect- 
ares of  which  123.000  were  dedicated  to  the  chief  products.  The 
number  of  hands  employed  was  only  54,418. 

In  a  treatise  published  by  the  Agricultural  Engineer  J.  A.  de 
Lavalle  y  Garcia,  a  table  is  given  of  the  cultivated  and  uncultivated 
tracts  in  all  valleys  of  the  coast  where  cane,  cotton,  rice,  etc.,  is  grown. 
This  table  shows  a  total  of  40,515,  fanegadas  (a  fanegada  is  1.59 
acres)  under  cultivation  and  51,431  uncidtivated  which  makes  it 
evident  that  the  proi)ortion  under  cultivation  is  less  than  50% . 
According  to  the  diagram  given  in  the  same  treatise,  the  sugar 
])lantations  covered  62.73%  ;  the  cotton  plaiitation.s  31-52',;  ;  the  maize 
plantations  3.78'/(  ;  the  rice  plantations  1.32%;  other  small  frac- 
tionary products  not  reaching  I'yi  ■ 

As  may  be  seen  sugar  and  cotton  v.ere,  even  when  the  above 
treatise  was  written,  the  two  principal  products  of  our  agriculture  (2), 

Leaving  aside  the  value  of  the  prodn-'lion,  ^\"'hich  1  have  already 
mentioned,  these  two  figures  eiuible  us  to  appreciate  the  real  propor- 
tion of  our  agriculture.  Nor  is  the  consideration  that  many  appeal 
to  for  comfort  "that  the  real  agricultural  wealth  of  the  country  lies 
in  the  vast  regions  of  the  ]\Iontaiia",  of  any  use  at  present. 

Those  regions  are  in  very  truth  an  enormous  and  indisputable 
wealth,  but  they  are  inaccessible  and  will  remain  so  for  many 
years  or,  at  least,  for  as  many  as  may  pass  until  great  investment 
of  capital  shall  introduce  civilization  into  the  heart  of  our  forests,  ex- 


(1). — J.  A.  dc  Lavalle  y  Garcia. — Las  neccsidadcs  del  guano  en  la  agricul- 
ra  nacional. — (The  need  of  guano  in  our  national  agrtculture.)  Pages  238  and 
296. 
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ploitin^  them,  extractinfr  their  rich  products  and  establishing'  means 
of  communication  with  the  outer  world  and,  especially,  with  our 
littoral. 

According  to  a  report  by  the  Engineer,  Mr.  Sutton,  the  area 
that  may  with  certainty  be  irrigated  in  our  Amazon  or  Atlantic  zone 
covers  325,000  square  miles. 

It  is  also  useless  to  hope  too  much  from  agricultural  in- 
dustry in  the  Sierra.  Althongh  the  cultivated  and  cultivable  area 
is  unknown,  data,  scattered  but  uniform,  make  it  possible  to  affirm 
that  it  will  be  long  yet  before  advantage  on  a  large  scale  will  be 
taken  of  the  vast  fertility  of  the  Andine  regions.  Their  products 
are  limited  by  the  modest  wants  of  their  inhabitants.  And  even 
if  some  Departments,  like  Huancavelica,  might  possibly  be  con- 
verted into  the  granary-  of  the  nation  by  the  cultivation  of  wheat, 
such  an  occurrence  must  remain  a  dream  whilst  capital  does  not 
interfere  to  modernize  routinary  methods  and  while  means  of  com- 
munication do  not  bridge  the  gap  that  separates  them  from 
the  centers  of  consumption.  The  same  may  be  said  as  regards 
the  cattle  industry  and  the  breeding  of  sheep  and  other  wool-bearing 
animals.  We  must  not  forget  either  that  the  railroad  alone  will  not 
be  sufficient  to  bring  about  this  transformation,  as  neither  in  Junin, 
nor  in  Puuo  nor  in  Cuzco,  all  of  which  have  long  enjoyed  such 
a  benefit,  has  this  industry,  save  with  rare  exceptions,  emerged  from 
its  ancient  routine  and  insignificante  proportions.  The  case  of  Atocsay- 
co  where  merino  sheep  for  crossing  purposes  have  been  introduc- 
ed and  where  appropriate  arrangements  for  the  hygienization  and 
most  suitable  pasturage  of  the  flocks  have  been  made  (thus  effect- 
ing a  considerable  improvement  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
wool  produced)  is  unique  and  may  be  attributed  to  the  heavy  outlay 
gone  into  bj^  a  progressive  concern  to  achieve  those  results  (]\Iessrs. 
Duncan  Fox  &  Co.).  Even  if  all  the  other  existing  sheep-farms  should 
follow  this  example  we  would  be  unlikely  to  reach  the  100,000,000 
head  of  sheep  which  exist  in  the  Argentine,  but  we  should 
ai  all  events  break  away  from  our  actual  modest  figures  which  show 
an  undeniable  stagnation- 
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If  the  Incas  managed  to  irrigate  large  tracts  on  the  coast,  re- 
mains of  which  still  exist,  it  is  clear  that  the  irrigation  pro])lera  is 
not  insoluble.  Furthermore  though  the  topography  of  the  lands,  -with  a 
uniform  slope  towards  the  sea,  makes  them  suitable  for  irrigation  with 
the  streams  that  flow  from  the  hills,  it  will  still  be  impossible 
to  carry  out  the  methodical  and  extensive  works  required  for  irriga- 
tion without  the  aid  of  considerable  capital.  Of  the  national  Com- 
panies that  have  managed  to  carry  out  some  irrigation  work,  al- 
though over  a  limited  area,  the  only  one  that  T  can  recall  is  that 
of  Piura  which  has  done  some  work  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Chira 
river. 

Irrigation  has  to-day  a  serious  basis  in  the  numerous  surveys 
of  our  resources  in  water  carried  out  by  the  Corps  of  Mining  and 
Hydraulic  Engineers  and  Avhieh  although  not  yet  completed,  can 
still  furnish  considerable  information. 

It  is  impossible  to  gauge  the  flow  of  the  coast  rivers,  for 
lack  of  data  sufficient  to  authorize  a  more  or  less  complete  deduction. 
Sometimes  they  are  in  flood,  as  in  1891,  when  immense  damage  was 
caused,  and  at  other  times  in  drought,  as  when  in  1916  the  river 
Chira  was  left  almost  dry.  It  is  only  within  the  last  four  years 
that  observations  have  been  made  the  results  of  which  cannot  however 
«e  termed  conclusive  on  account  of  the  short  period  involved. 

This,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  lack  of  pluviometrical 
observations  makes  it  impossible  to  obtain  definite  results.  There 
is  furthermore  the  fact  that  the  area  of  the  basins  cannot  be 
calculated  with  relative  exactness. 

The  total  aquiferous  yield  of  the  rivers  of  the  coast  can  be 
divided  into  6  groups,  according  to  their  annual  discharge  in  cubic 
meters,  as  follows: — 

Rivers  which  discharge  annually  from  3,0^>^  to  5,000  million  cubic 
meters:  River  Santa. 
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Rivers  which  discharge  annually  from  1,000  to  3,000  million 
cubic  meters:   Pativilca   and   Canete   rivers. 

Rivers  which  discharge  annually  for  700  to  1,000  million  cubic 
meters;  Lambayeque,  Jetequepeque,  Chicama',  Huaura,  Rimac  and 
Pisco  rivers. 

Rivers  which  discharge  annually  from  300  to  700  million  cubic 
meters;  Sana,  Chancay,  Chincha  rivers. 

Rivers  which  discharge  annually  from  100  to  300  million  cubic 
meters;  La  Leche,  Moche,  Viru,  lea,  Mala  rivers. 

The  Tumbes,  Chira  and  Piura  rivers  discharge  annually  from 
2,000  to  4,000  millions  as  regards  the  two  first  and  from  400  to  700 
millions  the  third,  but  their  topographical  and  climatic  conditions 
place  them  in  a  situation  different  to  that  of  the  other  rivers  on  the 
coast  (1) . 

The  law  of  1912  taking  into  consideration  the  indefinite  post- 
ponement of  these  works  througth  lack  of  national  resources,  pro- 
poses to  attract  and  utilize  foreign  capital.  The  main  principle 
of  this  law  was  copied  from  the  Mexican  law  Avhich  has  produced 
such  rich  results  for  that  country. 

"Within  a  short  time  of  the  passing  of  this  bill  (1912)  American 
capitalists  hastened  to  offer  their  co-operation,  but  a  number 
of  unfavourable  circumstances,  amongst  which  not  the  least  was  the 
indifference  of  the  Executive  Power  of  the  period  which  seemed  entire- 
ly unconscious  of  the  advantage  of  promoting  the  material  development 
of  the  country  with  outside  capital,  caused  all  offers  to  be  withdrawn 
and  irrigation  consequently  continued  an  unsolved  problem.  It  is  only 
fair  to  remember  however  that  our  Congress  had,  with  real  diligence 
and  a  great  appreciation  of  the  requirements  of  the  country,  passed 
the  bill  without  delay  and  is  therefore  in  no  way  responsible  for  the 
postponement  of  the  problem. 

Amongst  the  persons  w^ho  made  the  most  respectable  and  serious 
tenders  must  be  mentioned  Mr.  Lindon  Wallace  Bates  who  organized 


Bulletin   of   the   Corps   of     Mining      Engineers     No.      84.        Organizition 
method  and  work  of  the  hydrological  service.      Pages  185  to  187. 
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a  powerful  syndicate  of  English,  Fveneh  and  American  hankers  to 
undertake  the  irrigation  works  contemplated  by  the  law.  JNIr.  Bates 
who  had  proved  his  ability  as  a  hydraulic  Engineer  on  important 
works  carried  out  in  his  own  country,  in  Russia  and  in  the  Suez  Canal 
was  personally  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  seriousness  of  his  o^fer 
which  also  included  a  vast  plan  to  carry  out,  at  the  same  time,  coloniz. 
ation,  the  building  of  cities,  the  erecting  of  electric  plants,  sanitation, 
etc.,  and  which,  on  account  of  its  methodical  and  scientific  exccculion 
promised  to  impose  but  a  slight  burden  on  the  Treasury  after  several 
years,  it  having  been  foreseen  that  the  value  of  the  lands  might  event- 
ually make  such  burden  unnecessary.  This  gentleman  who  was  great- 
ly interested  in  our  progress  and  in  the  investment  in  this  country 
of  the  large  capital  he  represented,  attempted  for  over  a  year  to 
obtain  the  acceptance  of  the  contract.  He  visited  this  country  twice 
and  left,  as  his  representative,  his  son  Lindon  Bates  Junior,  who  in  the 
spring  of  1915  met  his  death  in  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania . 

Although  history  is  sufficiently  eloquent  to  allow  of  irrigation 
with  our  own  resources  to  be  considered  as  impossible  to  realize,  yet 
if  our  national  capital  could  be  induced  to  abandon  its  habitual 
timidity  sufficiently  to  form  a  well  capitalized  Syndicate,  it  might 
be  possible  to  undertake  the  irrigation  of  one  or  more  of  the  large 
tracts  of  country  which  lie  between  our  rivers  and  which  are  today 
great  arid  plains  "with  a  vegetable  layer  which,  although  intact,  re 
tains,  on  account  of  the  accumulations  of  years  and  the  lack  of  rain, 
all  its  treasure  of  fertilizing  matter.  These  pampas  only  require 
fii'tificial  irrigation  to  be  converted  into  fields  of  suprising  produc- 
tivity. Both  the  lakes  which  exist  in  the  Cordillera  formed  by  the 
melting  of  perpetual  snows  and  the  great  volume  of  water  contain- 
ed by  the  subsoil  of  the  coast,  will  contribute  towards  the  happy 
solution  of  the  problem"  (1).  There  are  persons  who  consider  tliat 
the  irrigation  law  should  be  repealed,  and  who  take  their  stand  on 
the  notion  that  we  have  not  yet  made  a  sufficiently  technical,  social 


(1) .—  Ale.lanrlro    GapTand. — Eeseiia    iudustrial    del    Peru. —  (Industrial 
Keview  of  Peru). — Pages  41  and  42 
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and    political    stiul}^   of   tiie   pioblem   of   irrigation-      The  surveys 
carried  out  by  our  Corps  of  Engineers  dissipate  these  objections. 

Irrigation  is  all  the  more  necessary  as  the  cultivated  lands  are 
entirely  worn  out  and  require  strong  fertilizers  or  lengthy  periods 
of  repose  in  order  to  be  in  a  condition  to  continue  producing. 

The  fabulous  fertility  of  the  arable  lands  of  Peru  is  nothing  but 
words,  a  simple  insistent  reminder  of  an  incredible  and  distant  past. 

Even  in  the  times  of  the  Incas  care  was  taken  to  give  back 
to  the  earth  the  nutritive  elements  taken  from  it  by  the  crops. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

EVIL  EFFECTS   OF   COLONIAL  MONOPOLY   SYSTEM 

Every  measure  of  the  Colonial  Government  was  aimed  at  a 
policy  of  isolation  in  which  the  Spanish  monarchs  imagined  they 
lias  discovered  the  secret  of  being  able  exclusively  to  derive  the 
profits  from  and  exploit  the  wealth  of  America.  Foreigners  were 
victims  of  this  policy  and  it  is  astonishing  that  this  prejudice  against 
them  and  the  considering  of  them  as  obstacles  to  the  enrichment  of 
the  nation  should  have  endured  until  the  republican  era. 

The  only  purpose  of  Regulations  issued  in  respect  of  America  was 
the  continuation  of  the  iniquitous  monopoly  established  through  royal 
decree  and  carried  out  in  the  complete  ignorance  of  economic  science. 
(1) .  From  Pliilij)  II  forbidding  the  textile  industry  and  the  plant- 
ing of  certain  products  (in  the  instructions  given  by  Philip  II  to  the 
Viceroys  Toledo  and  Velasco,  they  were  ordered  to  forbid  that  cloth 
should  be  manufactured  and  vines  planted  in  these  kingdoms  for 
many  important  reasons,  principally,  to  protect  trade  in  such  articles 
Vvdth  Spain  where  they  are  abundant  (2)  to  the  Count  Duke  de 
Olivares'  suspension  of  all  commerce  with  the  nations  at  war  with 
Spain  and  the  confiscation  of  all  their  goods  without  excepting  provi- 
sions, this  j)laced  the  kingdom  in  a  deplorable  and  isolated  situation 
which  was  made  worse  by  the  hostile  precautions  against  contraband 
taken  by  the  royal  authorities.  Olivares  caused  a  fixed  tax  to  be  im- 
posed upon  agriculturists  for  the  sale  of  wheat,  barley  and  other  seeds 
and  cereals,  thus  attacking  their  commercial  liberty  and  privileges) 
(3)  :  from  the  "Recopilaciones  de  las  Indias'"  which  contains  an  entire 
Title  against  foreigners  and  their  trade  (one  of  the  these  regiilations 
forbade  all  trading  with  foreigners  under  pain  of  death  and  loss  of  all 


(1). — Felix    C.    Coroncl    Zegarra. — ^Condicion    jiiridica    de    lo3    extranjerca 
en  el  Peru — (Judical  condition  of  foreigners  in  Peru). 

(2). — Mcndiburu. — Work   already   quoted. — Vol.   III. — Page    114. 
(3). — Mendiburu. — "Work   already   quoted. — Vol.  IJ. — Pag<   141. 
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property,  Dr.  Priuio  lias  kIiowii,  in  liis  oruJite  treatise  on  the  system 
of  Spanish  monopoly,  how  mistaken  such  a  monopoly  was  on  account 
of  the  fact  that,  as  Spain  did  not  herself  produce  all  the  articles  she 
sent  to  America,  she  was  unable  to  alone  profit  by  the  riches  of  the 
Indies,  her  role  finally  becoming  that  of  a  broker  for  the  merchandize 
of  other  European  markets,)  (1)  and  until  the  issuing  of  the  "Re- 
glamento  de  Comercio  Libre''  (Regulations  of  Free  Trade)  by  Charles 
III  in  1778  ("Only  free  and  protected  trade  between  Spaniards, 
foreigners  and  Americans" — say  the  Regulations — "can  re-establish 
the  former  vigour  of  agriculture,  industry  and  population  in  the  King's 
dominions ;  thus  recognising  the  error  made  in  having  obstructed  the 
freedom  of  commerce.  Nevertheless  as  Mr.  Paz  Soldtin  points  out, 
this  free  trade  should  not  be  called  "free"  as,  in  America  it  was  only 
open  to  Spaniards  and  only  in  certain  specified  ports-  The  ships  had 
to  be  Spanish;  also  their  captains,  officers  and  at  least  two"thirds  of 
their  crews.  The  history  of  the  exclusive  trade  which  the  Spanish 
carried  on  in  America  will  form  a  curious  chapter  in  the  history  of 
human  folly"  (1)  from  the  regimen  that  established  the  fairs  at 
Porto  Bello  to  the  one  that  allowed  the  journey  round  Cape  Horn 
(Don  Francisco  Gil  de  Toboada  y  Lemos,  wrote  the  history  of  com- 
merce between  America  and  the  Metropolis,  and  divided  it  into  three 
periods:  "in  the  first,  "he  saj^s",  which  was  born  with  the  conquest 
of  this  extensive  empire,  the  products  and  goods  of  the  Peninsula  were 
shipped  by  way  of  Cartagena  in  convoys  which  sailed  from  Cadiz  to 
Porto  Bello ;  the  second  v/as  where  consignments  were  sent  direct  from 
Cadiz  to  Cal^ao  round  Cape  Horn  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  licence 
being  granted  by  the  Sovereign  to  only  a  limited  number  of  ships; 
and  this  was  the  period  in  which,  without  the  route  being  changed, 
commerce  and  navigation  are  thrown  open  to  all  from  trade  ports  in 
Spain  to  those  of  the  same  class  in  his  America")  (2),  all  the  measur- 


(1). — 'J.    PraJo    y    Ugartecbe. — Work    already    quoted. — Page    29. 

(2).— :?Mariano  F_  Paz  Sold^n — Histovia  del  Pe^rii  Iiidependiente_  (History 
of  Independent  Peru). 

(3)  .-Memoireg  of  the  Viceroys^ — Accountg  of  Don  Franciaea  Gil  de 
Taboadn  y  Lemos.— Vol.  VI. — Page   105. 
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es  of  the  Metropolis  were  moved  by  a  mercenary  spirit  which  only 
desired  greater  jDrofits  for  the  Treasury  and  which  was  entirely  obli- 
vious to  the  well-being  of  the  Colony  and  to  its  economic  develop- 
ment- 

"The  very  severity  of  the  system  of  isolation  brought  about  tne 
corruption  of  the  officers  called  upon  to  maintain  it  and  caused  such 
as  wished  to  introduce  their  merchandise  into  the  country  or  to  avoid 
paying  the  high  fiscal  dues,  frequently  to  resort  to  contraband.  The 
Viceroys  themselves  mention  the  various  ways  in  which  greed  man- 
aged to  defraud  the  Royal  Treasury  either  in  the  bartering  of  silver 
or  in  mercantile  operations  by  means  of  agents,  and  the  gifts  and 
presents  that  the  corrupters  distributed  freely  to  attain  their  ends   (3). 

"On  account  of  the  ships  that  were  allowed  to  touch  at  Rio  de  la 
Plata,  a  large  amount  of  merchandise  was  sent  to  Potosi  and  from 
thence  to  Cuzco  and  Arequipa,  to  the  detriment  o^  the  commerce  of 
Lima-  The  Province  of  Sacramento,  occupied  hy  the  Portuguese  was  the 
center  of  a  very  active  clandestine  traffic.  The  Viceroy  Manso,  for  the 
purpose  of  enforcing  the  payment  of  the  "averia"  and  Consular 
duties,  ordered  that  both  should  be  collected  on  the  return  goods  sent 
from  Potosi  to  Buenos  Aires.  This  order  was  afterwards  revoked  to 
allow  such  collection  to  be  made  at  that  port  when  the  goods  were 
shipped ;  this  measure  was  enforced  so  as  to  liquidate  there  the  pay- 
ment of  such  duties"  (1). 

And  this  rule  was  so  extreme  that  the  Spanish  Monarchs  and 
their  Colonial  Administrators  would  not  allow  even  scientific  ex- 
peditions but  persecuted  explorpr.sj  myd  navigators  with  an  energy 
equal  to  that  employed  againsi  corsairs  and  smugglers. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  English  naval  officer  Charles  Henry  Clerk, 
who  had  been  commissioned  by  the  Government  to  verify  the  de- 
marcation of  the  Chilian  coast  and  ports  made  years  before  by  his 


(1). — Mondihnru — "Work   already   qnotc-U.  Vo]_   IV  page  91 

(2)  .— Mendiburij. — Work    already    (jueied. — Vol.    V. — Page    181. 
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countryman  "William  Ezeton,  was  j,Nirroted  in  the  Plaza  Mayor  in 
Lima. 

"It  was  a  Dutchman,  Jacob  Maire  who  discovered,  in  1916,  the 
new  straits  between  Tierra  del  Fuego  and  the  Island  of  Stateland 
which  he  called  Maire.  It  was  an  Englishman,  William  Ezeten,  who 
charted  the  coast  of  Chile  and  Peru  (1618).  In  1670  Charles  Henry 
Clerk,  who  had  orders  from  the  English  Cabinet  to  verify  Ezeten 's  ob- 
servations, determined  to  get  ashore  is  order  to  better  fix  his  calcula- 
tions and  landed  in  Valdivia.  The  Governor  of  that  port  arrested  him 
and  sent  him  to  Lima  where  he  was  garrotted  in  the  Plaza  Mayor 
about  1682,  the  Viceroy  at  that  time  being  the  Duke  de  la  Pla^a. 
The  French  navigator,  Beauch  Covin,  explored  Tierra  del  Fuego, 
discovered  an  island  and,  running  down  the  Chilean  coast  touched  at 
its  ports  and  did  good  trade  with  their  inhabitants.  Upon  his 
return  to  France  he  handed  the  Admiralty  the  account  and  plans 
which  he  had  written  and  drawn  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  where 
tnc  Engineer  Laba^,  who  had  sailed  wit  h  liim,  had  lived  seven 
month"  (2). 

As  regards  the  maritime  expeditions  whose  only  object  was  to 
enter  into  commercial  relations  with  the  Peruvian  ports,  i-  e.,  those 
of  Dutch  ships  in  1726  and  that  of  Cornelius  Andres  (1735)  these 
were  treated  by  the  Spaniards  as  pirates"  (2) . 

And  if  the  Administration  did  not  tolerate  even  the  in- 
estimable services  of  geography  and  navigation,  its  severity  was  un- 
limited towards  all  foreign  commerce  and  towards  all  that  were 
either  not  Spanish  or  w^ould  not  submit  to  the  stringent  existing; 
Ordenanzas.  In  its  eagerness  to  maintain  for  itself  the  closest  mon- 
opoly it  went  as  far  as  to  even  forbid  the  trading  of  Spanish  good.^. 
with  the  Philippine  Islands  and  Mexico. 


(1) .  —  Ee'acion  de  las  incursiones  de  los  piratas  que  infestaban  la  mar 
del  Sur.  Documeutos  Literarios  de  Odriozola  (Account  of  the  incursions  of 
the  pirates  that  infested  the  Southern  Seas. — Literary  Documents  of  Odrin- 
zola).  Vol.  II.— Page  14. 

(2). — Odriozola. — Work  and  i)age3   already   quoited 
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"For  the  sake  of  pvittiiiy  an  end  to  the  introduetioii  of  Chmcse 
goods  into  Pern,  trade  Avith  iMexieo  was  totally  forbidden.  In 
the  reigu  of  Philip  IV  it  was  forbidden  to  introdnce  into  Peru  not 
only  Chinese  merchandise  exported  from  Mexican  ports,  bnt  also 
goods  from  Castile  which,  coming  from  Mexico,  were  forwarded  from 
Aeapulc'O.  The  object  Avas  that  Peru  should  receive  no  goods  other 
than  those  acquired  in  l^)rto  Bello  so  that  the  Cadiz  business  con- 
cerns, having  the  field  to  themselves,  should  make  larger  profits"  (1). 
The  enormous  sums  that  were  spent  on  this  Administration 
and  on  the  equipment  and  arming  of  fleets,  could  have  been  better 
employed  in  improving  the  agricultural  and  mining  conditions  of 
the  country,  and  this  would  have  undoubtedly  increased  the  revenue 
and  caused  the  economic  development  of  the  colony. 

"Contraband  trade  caused  the  royal  revenue  considerable  loss; 
and  the  condition  of  such  Revenue  prevented  the  Viceroy  from  arm- 
ing other  ships.  Silver  was  exported  withoud  paying  the  "quintos". 
It  was  in  vain  that  a  preventive  sei'vice  was  instituted  at  the 
ports,  organized  so  as  have  the  coast  patrolled  by  armed  guards.  It  was 
in  vain  that  the  export  of  silver  an'd  gold  without  pajmient  of  the 
"quinto"  tax  was  forbidden  and  severe  punishments  established  for 
sucli  as  should  break  the  law"  (2). 

Although  at  the  conclusion  of  Spanish  control  the  severity  of 
these  Regulations  was  somewhat  relaxed,  the  system  of  monopoly 
was  continued.  The  Regulation  of  free  trade  had  met  with  serious 
resistance  even  on  the  part  of  the  Viceroys  themselves.  Thirty 
eight  years  after  it  had  been  issued,  Abascal  stated:  "The  unre3- 
ti-icted  liberty  of  commerce  desired  by  merchants  and  others  cannot 
take  place  until  our  merchant  navy  is  able  to  cope  with  others  as 
regards  facilities  of  transport". 

"The  risk  that  the  nation  will  incur",  continues  the  Viceroy's 
Memoir,  "in  acceding  to  such  a  request  is,  in  my  opinion,  very  great 


(1).— Memlibuni.— Work  alrontlv   quotca.— Vol.    Y.    Pago   185   and   Vol. 
III.— Page  1G9. 

(2).— M'endibuiru.— "W'ork    already    (iiioted.— Vol    II.— Page    160. 
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as  they  would  soon  boeome  sole  masters  of  this  'hraiu-h  of  industry 
and  impose,  as  regards  its  profits,  the  hard  law  of  their  own  will; 
and  most  dangerous  enterprises,  military  as  well  as  commercial, 
will  no  longer  be  seen  waving  on  the  high  seasi  and  thus  we  shall 
lose  our  interests  and  reputation  at  one  and  the  same  time". 

He  thus  candidly  confessed  the  inability  of  the  Spanish  merchant 
marine  to  carry  on  its  commerce  with  the  Colony  and  at  the  same 
time  revealed  the  tendency  towards  a  policy  which  sacrificed  to 
the  ill-understood  interest  of  the  Metropolis,  the  development  and 
progress  of  the  countries  that  had  been  its  priiK'ii)al  source  of  wealth 
and  the  origin  of  its  greatness. 

It  was  all  in  vain  that  works,  like  the  notable  one  of  Doctor 
Cosuie  Bueno,  had  beenwritten  which  made  a  study  of  the  country's 
resources  and  very  elearlj'-  pointed  out  the  course  that  its  economic 
government  should  follow. 

Instruction  had  been  receivcLl,  by  Royal  Writ  of  June  17th, 
1741,  to  start  a  statistical  work  relating  to  the  industries,  produc- 
tions, and  elements  of  wealth  in  Peru  and  which  should,  at  the  same 
time,  contain  a  complete  geographical  description.  This  order  was 
complied  with  in  ^lexieo  and,  to  have  it  carried  out  in  this  Viceroy- 
shi]).  it  \^as  repeated  during  the  Manso's  term  of  office.  IManso 
in  turn  caused  the  order  to  be  sent  to  the  Governors  and  Commis 
sioners  to  be  fulfilled  amply  and  minutely. 

"The  weight  of  the  interest  that  benefited  by  the  monopolj'  in 
collusion  with  the  subaltern  agents,  to  whom  it  also  represented  a 
?ource  of  riches,  nullified  the  good  intentions  that  the  Crowu  show- 
ed towards  the  end  of  its  dominion,  of  changing  the  odious  system. 

"The  elimination  of  foreign  activity  left  therefore  only  that  of 
the  Government  and  of  the  Spanish  traders,  and  knowing  the  clia- 
racter  of  these  two  entities,  it  is  easy  enough  to  imagine  the  eondit'on 
and  extension  that  commerce  reached  in  our  Anierica"  (1). 

Following  the  proclamation  of  the  Republic  a  liberal  .system 
was  established  in  place  of  the  one  that  had  existed  until  then.       The 


(1) — ^Felix  C.    Coronel  Zegarra. — Work  already  quoted. — Page  39. 
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Provisional  Statute  whicli  contains  the  basis  of  tlie  Constitution  de- 
clares that:  "foreig-n  and  home  trade  shall  be  reguhited  in  accordance 
•with  the  liberal  principles  upon  which  the  prosperity  of  the  conn- 
try  essentially  depends"'.  Other  measures  were  also  taken  as  ex- 
pressing the  natural  i-^action  that  vshould  take  place  after  the  country 
ceased  to  be  a  Colony. 

By  decree  of  19th  of  April  1822,  numerous  privileges  were  esta- 
blished in  favour  of  foreigners  to  induce  them  to  reside  in  the 
country  and  to  take  up  certain  industries,  a  declaration  being  is- 
sued to  the  effect  that  they  should  enjoy  the  protection  of  the  Gov- 
ernment , 

On  July  30th*  1829  a  decree  was  issued  limiting  the  rights  of 
foreigners  to  enter  and  to  reside  in  the  country.  They  were  granted 
a  six  months  residence  license  which,  at  the  end  of  that  period,  had 
to  be  renewed.  On  the  2nd  of  October  of  the  same  year  the  law  of 
nationalization  of  foreigners  was  passed.  This  law  stated  clearly 
that  all  petitions  must  be  submitted  to  Congress, 

On  the  ground  of  a  project  to  transfer  the  prinipal  customs^ 
of  Arequipa  to  the  port  of  May,  a  report  was  issued  by  the  Com- 
mission of  Commerce  and  Industry  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
embodying  its  opinion  that  foreigners  should  establish  their  stores 
at  the  ports,  that  they  should  be  forbidden  to  introduce  their  mer- 
chandise into  the  interior,  that  throughout  the  Republic  only  Peru- 
vians should  be  allowed  to  act  as  consignees,  and  that  only  through 
such  Peruvians  should  foreigners  be  allowed  to  introduce  their 
wares. 

The  liberality  of  the  measures  in  favour  of  strangers  reached 
such  a  point  in  1835  that  Salaverry  issued  a  decree  declaring  that 
all  persons  from  every  part  of  the  globe  were  to  be  considered  Pe- 
ruvian citizens  as  long  as  they  exercised  some  industry. 

Nevertheless  not  a  few  error  of  the  times  that  had  gone  by  still 
rem'ained'.  Strangers  were  forbidden  the  retail  trade  and,  after 
this  and  permission  for  wholesale  trading  had  been  allowed  them 
by  decree  of  1825,  this  was  afterwards  withdrawn  in  1830  and  1838, 
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and  they  wore  forbidden  to  sell  in  stores.  In  those  early  days  of 
the  Republic,  onr  mercantile  legislation  was  formed  by  a  series  of 
concessions  and  prohibitions  causing  uncertainty — which  is  always 
harmful  and  restricting  the  development  of  commerce  and  the 
introduction  of  capital  which  had  to  be  risked  by  those  that  went 
into  business.  For  many  years  such  development  suffered  enormous 
harm  from  the  effects  of  this  uncertain  legislation,  and  therefore 
lacked  the  co-operation  of  the  heavy  investments  of  capital  which 
have  given  impetus  to  the  mercantile  existence  of  other  countries- 

Finally  however  all  these  absurd  distinctions  between  Peruvians 
and  foreigners  as  regards  the  industries  were  done  away  with  with 
the  favourable  result  that  our  commerce,  thanks  to  outside  capital 
acquired  a  vigour  before  then  unknown  to  it.  It  is  a  notorious 
fad,  and  therefore  it  is  unnecessary  to  quote  figures,  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  volume  of  our  commerce  is  due  to  the  activity 
of  the  foreign  element. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

NEED  OF  INMIGRATION   AND   CHANGE    OF    DIRECTION 

IN    EDUCATION 

From  the  foregoing  statements  it  will  be  seen  that  there  has  been 
an  equal  development  in  the  three  industries,  mining,  agriculture 
and  commerce  from  the  inoment  in  which  foreign  capital  was  i-i- 
troduced.  Before  that  time  these  industries  had  remained  almost 
stationary.  And  the  only  conclusion  possible  to  arrive  at  is  that 
with  our  own  resources,  owing  to  their  scarcity  and  the  lack  of 
enterprise  of  those  who  control  them,  the  country  would  not  have 
been  able  to  progress  satisfactorily. 

As  it  would  be  impossible  to  exploit  the  natural  resources  of  ;•. 
country  without  sufficient  labour,  our  limited  economic  develop- 
ment has  often  been  put  down  to  a  deficiency  of  this  factor.  And 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  total  of  77,000  hands  that  work  in  our 
mining  and  agricultural  industries  can  hardly  be  termed  a  nmerous 
working  population:  and  three  or  three  and  a  half  millions  of  in- 
habitants which  are  dispersed  over  a  territory  covering  1,383,000 
square  kilometers  can  still  less  be  said  to  constitute  even  a  mediocre 
density  of  population. 

According  to  the  census  of  1876  the  total  iioi)ulation  of  Peru 
was  2,699,945. 

In  the  "Manual  de  Geografia  y  Estadistica  de  la  Antigua  Ame- 
rica Espanola  (Geographical  and  Statistical  ]\Ianual  of  the  old  Span- 
ish America)  it  is  estimated  that  the  population  of  Peru  in  1865  can 
hardly  have  reached  2,000,000  (1). 

In  1896  The  Geographical  Society  cmmissioned  Messrs.  Meliton 
F.  Carbajal  and  Pablo  Patron  to  form  a  census  of  the  population  of 
Peru.  As  the  only  data  these  gentlemen  had  to  go  upon  were  those 
contained  in  the  census  of  1877,  they  Mxre  obliged — in  order  to  be 


(1). — Revista  Peruana.  —  (Peruvian  Review)   Vol.   II  Page  518. 
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able  to  calculate  the  population  in  1896— to  take,  the  fluctuatious  of 
said  population,  a  resume  of  births  and  deaths  since  1877  in  every 
parish  throughout  the  Republic.  In  this  way  they  obtained  the  fi- 
gure of  4,609,999  inhabitants  cons'tituting  a  density  of  2.000  inha- 
bitants per  square  kilometer  (1) . 

Paz  Soldan  estimates  the  area  of  Peru  to  be  62,067  square  leagues; 
and  maintains  that  in  any  case  the  surface  of  Peru  will  not  fall  below 
50,000  square  leagues  or  reach  70,000     (2) . 

Don  Carlos  B.  Cisneros,  in  his  work  ''Reseiia  Economica  del 
Peru"  (Economic  Review  of  Peru)  gives  the  country  an  area  of 
2,000,000  square  kilometers.  According  to  a  treatise  published  by 
ViceAdmiral  ('arbajal  in  1915,  the  superficial  extension  of  Peru  is 
1,383,032  square  kilometers  (3) . 

A  country  whose  inhabitants  do  not  emigrate  and  whose  popula- 
tion has  nevertheless  not  doubled  in  a  century,  when  that  of  others 
has  increased  four  and  fivefold,  shows  that  it  has  not  been 
favoured  by  immigration  and  that  either  its  birth-rate  has  been  very 
low  or  its  death-rate  very  high. 

The  last  census  taken  in  Peru  before  the  Indepenience 
was  in  1795.  According  to  that  census  the  territory  then  forming 
Peru  had  1,676,123  inhabitants,  to  which  figure  mut  be  added  the 
population  of  Puno  (which  at  that  date  belonged  to  the  Audiencia 
of  Charcas  and  to  the  Bishopric  of  La  Paz)  the  two  together  making 
a  total  of  1,232,122  inhabitants. 

The  census  taken  during  the  Republic,  and  which,  for  reasons 
generally  known,  is  deficient,  give  the  following  figures: 

Census  of  1795 1.232,122  inhabitants 

1836 1,333,736 

1850 2,001,203 

1862 2,487,916 

"         1876 2,704,998 


(1). — Bnllctin  of  the  Googrnphical  Society  of  Lima,  1897. 
(2). — Mariano  F.  Paz  Sold&n. — Dieeionario  Gcografico  del  Pcrii  (Geogra- 
phical Statistical  Dictionary  of  Poru) . — Pages  XXI  and  691. 
(3). — Bulletin  of  the  Geographical  Society — 1915, 
(4).— Mariano  F.   Paz  Soldan. — Work  already  quoted.— Page  23. 
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New  Zealand  had,  in  1850,  only  2,0C0  white  inhabitants  which 
number  had-  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  passed  one  million. 
The  population  of  Canada  increased  from  3,485,761  in  1871  to 
8,075,000  in  1914. 

But  taking  into  consideration  the  adverse  effects  o"i 
tlie  population  of  the  colonial  period,  when  the  luitive  population, 
whieli  had  been  rcii'istered  by  the  Viceroy  Toledo  to  number  8,000,000 
in  1672,  was  reduced  to  800,000  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
it  must  be  admitted  that  a  favourable  reaction  has  set  in.  It  is  how- 
ever painful  to  note  that  in  1904  the  death  rate  in  Peru  was  40  per 
thousand  and  in  our  Capital  37  per  thousand,  and  that  the  coef- 
ficient of  births  did  not  reach  30  per  thousaiul  (1).  This  will 
eventually  mean  the  depopulation  of  the  country  unless  immigration 
steps  into  the  breach  and  unless  the  sanitaiy  conditions  of  our 
towns  are  improved. 

It  is  painful  to  remember  that  we  have  not  been  able 
to  extinguish,  but  only  just  to  lessen,  certain  deadly  epidemics,  such 
as  smallpox  and  typlius,  which  have  at  times  ravaged  our  towns 
and  villages  of  the  interior.  The  incident  connected  with  the  United 
States  Treasury  Secretary's  visit  was  shameful,  but  we  must  in  truth 
look  upon  it  is  a  notice  from  the  outer  world  to  improve  our  hygienic 
conditions. 

The  aforementioned  coefficient  of  mortality  is  the  highest 
amongst  actual  civilized  countries  and  is  remembered  by  them  only  as 
an  unfortunate  event  in  times  long  since  passed. 

If  our  mortality  had  been  compensated  by  a  strong  birtlr 
rate  our  ]-)opulation  would  not  have  remained  so  stationary.  The 
illustrious  sociologist  Doctor  Cornejo  has  stated  that  if  Peru,  with 
its  2,000,000  inhabitants  at  the  declaration  of  its  independence,  had 
maaag(?d  to  reduce  its  enormous  mortality  from  35  to  20  per  thousand 
it  would  have  to-day  32,000,000  instead  of  4,000,000  inhabitants, 
and  he  avers  that  where,  as  with  us,  room  is  abun'daut  and  production 


(1). — Doctor    Lui's    Pesee. — lucligeaus    y    imigrantcs.  —  (Natives    and    im- 
migrautcs) . — Page  45. 
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easy,  the  most  efficient  method  of  increasing  tlie  population  is  to 
fight  mortality,  amongst  children  especially.  It  may  be  said,  he 
exclaims,  that  "the  degree  of  civilization  may  be  judged  by  the 
value  it  attaches  to  human  life"    (1). 

It  would  seem  Utopian  to  expect  the  coming  of  European 
immigrants  when  neither  the  sanitary  conditions  nor  the  facilities 
that  we  can  offer  are  a  sufficiently  powerful  incentive  to  obtain 
the  preference  over  other  countrie>s  which,  like  Canada,  have  the 
undoubted  advantage  of  being  nearer  Europe,  of  offering  absolutely 
free  grants  of  land,  and  of  a  reputation  regarding  the  success  of 
former  immigrants. 

This  unsuitability  of  our  country  for  immigration  has  caused 
the  postponements  of  this  purpose  which  had  already  been  thought 
of  shortly  after  the  Republic  was  established,  and,  admiiting 
thiS)  a  distiguished  Professor  of  the  Faculty  of  Sciences  favoared 
the  idea  of  incorporating  into  our  working  coastal  population  the 
native  masses  which,  living  in  retirement  amongst  the  rugged  and 
mountainous  Sierras,  form  a  nucleus  unrelated  to  our  sources  of 
agricultural  production  and  adhering  but  weakly  to  the  sentiment 
of  nationality. 

The  "i\rorcurio  Peruano"  published  in  1832  said  as  follows  with 
regard  to  the  population  of  our  coast:  "what  can  we  aspire  to? 
What  prosi^erity  may  we  hope  for  lacking  as  we  do  the  principal 
elements  of  civilization?  It  is  idle  to  speak  of  the  dwellers  in  the 
sierra  who,  besides  their  scarcity,  have  but  small  influence  in  the 
well-being  of  the  coast.  Peru  is  a  nation  from  a  political  point 
of  view,  but,  considered  economically,  relations  between  the  coast  and 
sierra  inhabitants  are  slight  indeed;  they  are  two  different  peoples 
in  productions,  necessities  and  mercantile  relations.  It  is  there- 
fore  indispensable  to  consider  separately  the  interest  of  the  coast 
and  increase  its  population"       (2) . 


(1). — Mariano  H.  Cornejo. — Sociologia  Genc'ral.  (General  Sociology —  Vol. 
V.   Page  392. 

(2).— Mercurio  Pcruauo.— (Newspaper) .   No.    1348.— May  3rd  1832. 
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"In  view  of  these  facts  which  arc  patent  to  all.  it  is 
impossible  to  imagine  that  a  current  of  emigration  towards  Peru 
Avil  be  established,  and  it  must  be  agreed  that  all  efforts  made 
by  the  State  while  actual  conditions  obtain  will  be  entirely  wasted . 

"Its  consequence  (of  native  emigration)  would  be  the  transfor- 
mation of  the  aboriginal,  who  is  to'day  almost  useless,  into  a  factor 
of  national  progress;  it  would  strengthen  our  anaemic  nationality 
by  incorporating  a  considerable  mass  of  individuals  who  are  not 
conscious  of  being  Peruvian  and  would  thus  prepare  the  nucleus  called 
upon  to  maintain  our  autonomy  against  future  tides  of  invasion 
and  would  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  real  colonization  of  the  country 
which,  by  multiplying  the  productive  forces  of  the  nation,  will 
contribute  towards  improvement  in  the  conditions  of  life  .-.nd 
open  a  channel  to  spontaneous  immigration"  (1) . 

As  long  as  v/e  are  unable  to  attract  to  this  country  men  of 
races  such  as  the  Anglo-Saxon,  which  have  aptitudes  that  ours  lacks, 
in  order  to  intermarry  with  them  (considered  by  our  Rector  to 
be  the  remedy  for  our  national  crisis),  yve  must  be  satisfied  to  im 
prove  the  conditions  of  our  native  race  to  make  it  fit  to  be  in- 
corporated into  the  field  of  our  industrial  development. 

To  save  the  country  from  its  depression.  Doctor  Prado  pro- 
poses that  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  improvement  of  the  race) 
renewing  our  blood  and  inheritance  by  intermarrying  with  other  su- 
perior strong  and  vigorous  races  who  will  introduce  practical  ideas  of 
liberty,  work  and  industry.  He  is  against  the  immigration  of 
inferior  races  who  may  serve  private  or  momentary  interests,  but 
which  sacrifice  general  interests,  and  the  future  of  the  country  (2) . 

Such  a  course  would  not  only  enormously  benefit  this  race,  but 
would  also  allow  us  to  reject,  with  an  energy  equal  to  that  employed 


(1). — F.  Tiulcla  y  Varela. — E  Iprobloma  <le  la  i>ol)l'acl6n  en  ol  Peru. — 
Discurso  de  Apeitura  del  A.uo  Universitario  de  1918. — Eevi&ta  Universitaxia. — 
The  probelm  of^population  in  Peru.~-Speccli  at  -thp  Opening  of  tlie  University 
Year  of  1918.J^(University  Review).    Year  III  No.  20. 

(1) — J.  Prado  y  Ugarteche. — Work  already  quoted. — Page  189. 
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in  the  Republic  to  the  South  of  us,  the  yellow  tide  which  is  beginning 
to  filter  in  amongst  us  and  which  constitutes  the  most  serious 
menace  to  our  nationality. 

In  the  Australian  Confederation  there  arc  many  laws  which 
tend  to  close  its  doors  to  the  Asiatic  and  coloured  races.  No 
one  can  enter  the  Confederation  by  virtue  of  a  contract  unler^  it 
has  first  been  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Immigration.  In  spite 
of  the  desire  of  the  directors  of  the  nation  to  populate  their  im- 
mense Continent,  the  dangers  of  the  degeneration  of  the  race,  by 
blending  Avith  other  inferior  ones,  has  imposed  a  policy  of  limitation 
which  prevents  the  possibility  of  an  invasion  by  Chinese,  Japanese, 
Hindoos  or  other  Pacific  races.  The  Australians  consider  that 
they  would  be  committing  industrial  suicide  by  permitting  the 
entry  of  individuals  of  those  races  that  can  work  longer  shifts  on 
smaller  wages.  The  evils  of  so  small  a  population  in  so  vast  a  t"r- 
ritory  are,  in  truth,  great ;  but  still  greater  would  be  the  menace  to 
the  future  of  the  race  and  of  the  nationality  itself  if  it  admitted 
through  the  Northern  end  of  the  Continent  the  enormous  yellow 
waves  that  overflow  their  own  countries  and  carry  with  them  the 
greed  and  the  spirit  of  absorption  inherent  in  those  that  aspire 
to  better  their  condition  at  any  cost. 

The  example  of  Australia  is  suggestive.  Besides,  amongst 
ourselves,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  Asiatic,  Chinese,  or  Japanese* 
does  not  work  in  the  fields  as  a  labourer,  a  humble  employment  which 
they  now  look  upon  with  contempt  but  which  was  the  origin 
of  the  tide  that  is  to-day  spreading  and  propagating  with 
alarming  characteristics,  monopolizing  many  small  industries  from 
which  the  native  is  being  ousted  and  even  controlling  and  acquiriuj.'- 
valuable  agrarian  properties. 

Meanwhile  we  must  admit  that  our  slow  development  is  due 
more  to  the  want  of  capital  than  to  the  lack  of  population,  as  it  is 
evident  that  our  population,  even  if  estimated  at  only  3,000,000 
is  quite  capable  of  providing  a  number  of  hands  several  times  great- 
er than  the  70.000  to  80,000  men  that  work  at  our  mining  and  agricul- 
tural tasks. 
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lu  like  manner  to  the  scarcity  of  population,  our  limited  econ- 
omic progress  has  been  put  clown  to  the  lack  of  range  and  intensity 
of  our  public  instruction.  These  are  not  hoAvever  so  much  responsible  as 
the  mistaken  course  which  the  tuition  has  followed.  Instead  of 
being  directed  towards  the  development  and  sureness  of  our  econ- 
omic capacity,  it  has  tended  chiefly  toAvards  study  and  cultiva- 
tion in  the  domain  of  letters . 

"This  is  not  a  national  plenomenon,  as  a  marked  preference  has 
existed  in  all  parts,  until  the  past  century,  for  ornamental  accom- 
plishments, exclusively  literary,  and  which  constitute  the  greater 
part  of  what  is  called  "a  classical  education",  over  useful  knoAvledge 
which  constitutes  science. 

"A  phenomenon,  common  to  all  modern  societies,  is  the  decline 
of  the  intellectual  and  moral  levels  of  all  the  liberal  professions  as 
a  consequence  of  their  abnormal  and  morbid  spread.  This  evil 
is  even  greater  amongst  new  peoples  who  are  under  the  necessity  of 
establishing  an  industrial  organization.  The  interest  of  a  Society 
lies  in  having  a  great  moral  and  industrious  majority  dedicated  to 
industry  and  only  a  small  minority  of  superior  intellectual  spirits, 
of  profound  culture,  that  will  constitute  a  directing  nucleus  for 
all  branches  of  activity"  (1). 

AVith  the  purpose  of  setting  up  a  reaction  against  the  obscurant- 
ism of  the  Spanish  system — which  passed  under  the  guise  of  ornament- 
ai  tuition  by  latinists,  poets  and  theologians  our  republican  life  was 
started  amidst  the  praise  of  public  instruction  which,  for  many  years, 
has  unfortunately  kept  its  Spanish  proclivities,  producing  the  legions 
of  speech-makers,  laAAycrs^  and  poets  Avho  have  hovered  cloudlike  over 
our  miserable  history  of  political  disturbances,  falling  afterAvards 
as  a  torrential  shoAver  of  speeches  of  regeneration — Avell  versed 
in  praises  and  in  the  laAVS  of  circumstances,  only  finally  to  leave 
the  country  in  its  former  state  of  poverty,  and  stagnation. 

In  colonial  times  education  Avas  almost  totally  in  the  hands 
of    the     religious     bodies.       "The  Rectors  of     San     Marcos,     Uni- 


(1)  Silencer. -Sentence  quoted  by  MarJnuo  11.  Cornejo. — Sociologia  General.— 
(General  Sociology;  .—Vol.   1.  Page  441.. 
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vorsi1;y  Professors  hoklino-  tlio  most  important  Chairs,  the  Heads 
of  the  San  Martin,  San  Felipe  and  San  Carlos  Colleges  and  the 
Professors  of  the  Seminaries,  were  all  priests.  And  what  was  the 
science  taught  by  the  clergy?  A  vulgar  theology,  a  formalistic  dog- 
matism, a  confused  and  overAvhelming  mixture  of  peripatetic  doc- 
trines with  ecclesiastical  egotisms.  Here  Latin  speeches  were  read 
which  no  one  understood  but  which  were  nevertheless  discussed  in 
equal  ignorance " '.  ( 1 ) . 

Shortly  after  the  Republic  was  declared,  a  distinguished 
writer  said  "If  the  moment  best  suited  to  convert  the  spirit  jf 
a  nation  to  literary  study  and  culture  is  that  which  follows  a  lon^ 
war;  if  the  pacific  tasks  of  the  literateur  require  the  rep.ose  of  arms 
and  souls,  this  is  the  hour  in  which  erudite  citizens  should  every- 
where shed  light:  on  the  Jiew  basis  and  latitude  that  public  instruc- 
tion must  receive,  and  iji  which  the  Coverument  must  adopt,  with 
vigour  and  high  purpose,  all  things  that  ma^'  be  useful  to  the  pro- 
secution of  so  holy  an  object".  Without  education  our  people  will 
always  be  the  instrument  of  the  ambitious,  of  the  demagogues  and  of 
the  fanatics;  education  is  the  source  of  power  and  authority  (2;. 

An  eminent  Professor  of  this  University  said  in  this  very  place 
18  years  ago:— "There  are  a  thousand  reasons  why  Peru  should  have 
been,  as  is  the  United  States,  a  country  of  colonists,  labourers,  miu 
ers,  merchants  and  men  of  work;  but  the  fatality  of  history  and 
the  will  of  men  have  decided  otherwise  and  have  converted  our 
country  into  a  literary  center,  a  nation  of  intellectuals  and  a 
hothouse  of  bureaucrats"  (3). 

Fortunately  a  favourable  reaction  has  set  in,  our  instruction  is 
tending  towards  an  economic  course  and  counts  already  upon  a 
cosiderable  contingent  of  men  specially  prepaired  to  become  ef- 
ficient collaborators  in  the  active  exploitation  of  our  wealth   and 


(!)• — J  Prado  y  Ugarteche. — ^Work   already  qnoto,]. — Pages  87  and   88. 

(2). — Extract  from  the  "R&pertorio  Americano".  EevieAV  of  llie  former 
and  actual  of  public  instructiion  in  AmcTica. 

(3). — Manuel  V.  VillarSn. — Las  profesiones  libcrales  eJi  el  Perii.  —  (Th* 
liberal  professions  in  Peru).— Page  9. 
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in  the  industrial  expansion  of  the  country.  "We  shall  thus  be  able 
to  facilitate  the  attraction  and  investment  of  capital,  as,  without 
the  methodical  study  of  our  resources  which  our  national  geologists, 
hydrologists  and  agriculturists  have  undertaken  with  real  enthus- 
iasm, it  would  be  usel^'ss  to  expect  such  capital  to  come  into  the 
country  to  the  amount  that  our  necessities  require. 
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CONCLUSION 

Our  nationality  has  not  really  declined  during  autonomous  ex- 
istence; its  progress  has  simply  been  insufficient,  owing  chiefly,  to 
the  prolongation  of  the  policy  of  isolation  which  characterized  the 
colonial  period.  Owing  also  to  the  lack  of  "the  habits  of  work, 
economy  and  industry  which  we  have  not  inherited  from  our  fath- 
ers and  the  want  of  which  has  caused  Peru,  the  prodigal  son  of 
fortune,  to  see  all  its  vast  wealth  swept  away  and  to  stand  forth 
to-day  poor  in  labour,  poor  in  capital  and  poor  in  commerce"  (1) . 

This  sorry  spectacle,  which  has  scarcely  undergone  any  change 
during  the  quarter  of  a  century  which  has  gone  by  since  it  began, 
is  all  the  harder  to  bear  when  it  is  considered  that  the  natural 
resources  of  the  country  have  made  possible  a  vigorous  and  rapid 
development  of  its  nationality;  but  our  isolation  and  the  mirage 
of  believing  that  we  were  sufficient  unto  ourselves  to  carry  forward 
the  opening  up  of  the  country  have  fatally  set  us  where  we  are; 
and  we  have  hoped  all  things  from  the  virtue  of  laws  and  Government 
decrees  which  are  ineffective  when  the  primordial  bases  of  all  develop- 
ment— capital,  and  a  spirit  of  initiative  and  work — are  lacking.  Na- 
tional investments  have  always  been  on  a  small  scale  and,  therefore, 
inadequate  to  carry  out  the  exploitation  of  our  wealth  on  a  large 
scale.  The  fragmentary  employment  of  capital  can  never  produce 
the  same  results  as  the  investment  of  larg-e  sufficient  sums  in 
satisfying  the  necessities  of  an  industry.  To  attain  this  object  it  is 
necessary  to  carry  out  completely  the  works  required  by  the  end  in 
view.  To  carry  out  part  of  them  or  some  of  them  without  sufficient 
capital  to  finish  them  only  leads  in  many  cases  to  failure  and  ruin, 
as  the  profits  derived  from  such  works  are  not  sufficient,  when  it  is 
impossible  to  obtain  the  full  benefits  of  a  concerted  plan,  to  com- 


(81. — J.  Prado  y  Ugarteclio. — Work  already  quotefl. — Page  188. 
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pensate  for  expenses  made  without  unity  of  purpose.  Even  railroads, 
v.iiich  some  defend,  "a  outranee"'  under  the  idea  that  all  railways 
must  be  profitable  undertakings,  may  become  sterile,  and  even  a 
noxious  factor  in  the  national  economy?  unless  they  are  part  of  a 
harmonious  plan  for  the  integral  utilization  of  the  natural  resouees: 
and  they  remain  for  years  as  simple  ornamental  details  of  an  in- 
cipient nationality  which  is  unconscious  of  its  w^ants. 

The  building  of  the  Oroya  railway  was  undoubtedly  a  great  step 
in  favour  of  the  development  and  civilization  of  the  country;  but,  as 
the  line  for  many  years  went  no  further,  this  modern  engineering  work 
did  not  produce  greater  benefits  in  proportion  to  the  iunnense  sa- 
crifices that  its  construction  imposed  upon  us. 

It  had  been  noticed  already  in  1873  that  the  lands 
through  which  the  line  was  to  pass  were  too  poor,  and  the  villages 
too  insignificant,  for  their  exploitation  at  any  time  to  suffice  to 
feed  the  traffic,  however  great  might  be  the  future  development  of 
the  mines  located  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cordilleras,  that  are 
the  only  sources  of  production  of  any  importance  along  the  whole 
route. 

This  line  was  to  be  the  first  section  of  a  great  central  trans- 
andine  railway  destined  to  stretch  its  long  arms  in  various  di- 
rections for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  important  productions 
of  the  Sierra  and  Montana .  "It  was  necessary  to  reach  Cerro  de  Pas- 
co and  to  infuse  new  life  and  impulse  into  that  great  mining  center 
now  so  depressed  for  lack  of  capital".  It  is  necessary  to  work 
on  a  large  scale  the  mines  of  excellent  coal  which  exist  tliere,  a 
substance  this  as  precious  as  silver  and  of  such  importance  that 
England  owes  to  it  a  goodly  part  of  its  industrial  and  commercial 
supremacy".  The  branch  to  Jauja  with  a  section  in  Huancayo  was 
also  praised.  Above  all  iji  im])ortance  was  however  consilered 
the  branch  to  the  Montana  wliich,  via  the  Amazon  river,  would  place 
the  Pacific  Coast  in  direct  communication  with  the  Atlantic  and 
Europe,  and  allow  Peru  to  know  "by  real  possession"  that  vast  and 
fertile  Montana  territory  which,  through  being  abandoned,  might 
make  other  and  ambitious  parties  covetous  of  acquiring  it.     "It  was 
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necessary  to  transport  work  and  civilization  ito  those  grand  solitudes 
from  which,  at  some  future  period,  the  nourishment  of  the  world 
will  be  drawn"  (1) . 

In  half  a  century  we  have  barely  carried  the  line  into  Huaucayo 
and  the  Cerro  de  Pasco  branch  was  built  by  a  private  company,  with 
it  own  capital,  to  facilitate  the  exportation  of  its  mining  products. 
As  for  the  branch  into  the  Montana,  all  the  projects  connected  with 
it,  and  even  the  various  contracts,  sleep  in  the  archives  of  our  public 
offices,  an  indifference  which  favours  the  realization  of  the  pro- 
phecy regarding  the  awakening  of  the  eovetousness  of  some  of  our 
neighbours  on  account  of  the  fact  that  owing  to  the  impossibility 
of  establishing  an  effective  dominion  over  our  oriental  territory  we 
have  been  unable  to  prevent  the  seizure  of  various  tracts  which 
today  enrich  the  revenues  of  olhcrs.  If  instead  of  adopting  this 
policy  of  unjustified  lack  of  confidence  with  regard  to  foreign  capit- 
al, which  comes  to  look  for  legit  iinaf^  profits  but  which  is  also  prepar- 
ed to  carry  out  works  in  favour  of  our  material  development,  di.d 
therefore  of  our  culture  and  civilization,  we  had  done  our  best 
to  help  the  building  of  railroads,  which  are  necessary  complements 
to  existence,  our  Capital  would  to-day  be  in  communication  with 
the  Montana  and  a  great  step  would  have  taken  towards 
national  unity,  which  today  exists  only  in  the  good  intentions  of 
some  of  our  leading  men.  To  imagine  that  with  our  limited 
revenue  we  shall  ever  be  able  to  undertake  works  of  such  magnitude, 
is  to  indefinitely  postpone  their  realization,  which  may  be  attain-. 
ed  at  so  remote  a  period  that,  when  such  times  arrives,  Peru  may  have 
no  Orient  left.  ;  ,j 

The  ideal  of  even,^  country  that  sees  far  and  deeply  into  its 
future  must  be,  not  only  its  economic  development,  but  also  its 
economic  independence  and  the  nationalization  of  its  industries.  Who 
can  deny  it  ?    The  examples  set  by  the  world  are  to-day  sufficiently 


(l)._Revista  de  Lima.— (Eeview  of  Lima)  Vol.  I  Page  197.— Estudio  fl<.l 
Ferroearril  de  la  Oroya  por  Octavio  Pardo. — Study  of  the  Oroya  Kailroad  by 
Octavix)  Pardo). 
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telling,  but  now  countries,  without  industries  because  it  sons  lack 
capital  and  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  must  for  the  time  being,  set 
aside  this  ideal  programme  of  the  nationalization  of  their  industries 
ancl  submit  to  the  inevitable  graduation  of  first  attaining  their  econ- 
omic development  with  the  co-operation  of  capital  and  then,  once 
under  way  and  strengthened,  of  proceeding  to  the  desired  nationaliza- 
tion. 

.  The  modest  development  of  our  national  industries  is  even 
smaller  than  might  be  expected  from  our  national  capital.  There 
are  industries  which  could  be  developed  enormously  but  which  are 
not  even  started  in  the  country;  and  we  are  content  to  depend  on 
foreign  trade  even  for  articles  which  arc  manufactured  from  raw 
materials  produced  here  and  exported,  to  be  returned  to  us  trans- 
formed into  finished  goods.  There  are  industries  based  on  nat- 
ure's riches  which  we  keep  in  shameful  incipiency,  such  as  that  of 
mineral  waters  which,  in  all  other  countries  that  possess  them,  are 
a  source  of  revenue  for  the  State  and  of  rich  profits  for  those  that 
ex])loit  them.  Our  total  production  of  Yui-a  and  Jesus  waters  in 
1916  was  hoAvever  only  101,000  litres  with  a  net  value  of  Lp-2,542. 
AVith  the  well-known  fine  qualities  and  abundance  of  these  waters 
figui'os  such  as  the  above  are  a  revelation  of  our  impotent  in- 
dustrial incapacity. 

One  of  uur  daily  papers  on  agreeing  to  the  necessity  of  our 
attaining  industrial  autonomy  reminded  us,  a  few  days  ago,  of  the 
fact  that  our  neighbour  in  the  South  has  managed  to  establish  numer- 
ous new  industries  in  his  territory,  to  give  new  impetus  to  those  al- 
ready existing  and  to  rise,  within  a  short  time,  to  a  foremost  place 
amongst  the  industrial  countries  of  South  America. 

It  called  public  attention  to  the  contrast  between  this  attitude 
and  that  of  our  capitalists  Avho  lack  sufficient  enterprise  to  even  start 
new  industries,  which,  together  with  the  indifference  of  our  author- 
ities, has  prevented  our  industrialism  from  awakening.  "The  war  and 
the  days  of  transient  bonanza  will  pass,  and  Peru  will  return  to  its 
miserable  existence  and  to  its  dependency  on  other  producing  eoun- 
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tries"  (1).  The  M-riter  of  the  artide  is  in  truth  absolutely  right.  The 
country  has  so  far  seen  no  industrial  application  of  the  capital  earn- 
ed in  war  profits.  Such  profits  can  be  ^estimated,  roughly,  at 
Lp.  10,000,000  and  admitting  some  part  to  have  been  spent  in  amor- 
tizing debts,  and  improving  agricultural  and  mining  properties,  a 
conisiderable  amount  must  remain  there  was  a  right  of  expect 
would  be  employed  in  the  starting  of  some  industries. 

It  is  my  ophnou  that  we  must  not  imitate  the  Spaniards  who, 
rejecting  the  collaboration  of  capital  and  of  the  foreign  element 
in  the  Commercial  and  industrial  activities  of  the  Colony,  slept  by 
the  side  of  the  enormous  riches  which  they  could  have  developed 
without  once  setting  seriously  to  work. 

The  description  given  by  a  writer  at  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  of  the  social  conditions  of  the  Colony,  is,  unfortun- 
ately, but  too  true.  "Throughout  America  nothing  but  dissipation, 
lack  of  customs,  lazy  inactivity,  and  gallantry  were  to  be  met";  and 
the  sensible  and  cultur-ed  foreigner  (2)  whilst  doing  justice  to  the 
natural  talent  and  to  the  agreeable,  frank  and  hospitable  character 
of  the  South  American,  was  distressed  at  his  miserable  social  condi 
tion;  all  this  being  the  outcome  of  the  political  principles  which,  from 
the  fourteenth  century,  have  governed  that  region. 

Outside  co-operation  is  not  however  so  absolutely  indispens- 
able as  to  cause  us  to  lose  in  the  bright  future  so  much  spoken 
of,  even  if  we  do  not  obtain  it  at  once.  Nor  should  we  be  deterred  by 
the  prejudice,  general  even  amongst  persons  of  certain  culture,  that 
investments  of  foreign  capital  do  not  benefit  the  country  as  their 
profits  emigrate  to  the  centers  they  spring  from.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  principal  function  of  capital,  whatsoever  its 
origin,  is  to  assure  the  continuous  employment  of  labour  and  of  equall- 
ing as  far  as  possible,  prices  and  profits.  The  country  therefore  derives 
the  immediate  benefits  of  increased  opportunities  of  finding  work, 
in  the  creating  of  a  series  of  permanent  employments,  and  in  the 


(1)  _<<E1  Tiempo"  Edition  of   March   22ud   101 
(2).— Ilumbolt.— Political  essay  on  New  Spain. 
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results  of  the  diffuse  J  but  uoiie  tlie  less  efficient  influence  which 
capital  brings  to  bear  on  the  collectivity.  Well  known  is  also  the 
phenomenon  that  rates  of  interest  increase  when  capital  is  scarce 
and  fall  when  it  is  abundant.  And,  finally,  salaries  increase;  a 
phenomenon  that  may  be  observed  in  Peru  by  comparing  the  aver- 
age wage  received  by  our  workmen  in  the  great  industrial  centers 
with  what  they  obtain  in  small  concerns.  1  go  into  this  matter 
at  some  length  as  I  deem  it  necessary  to  state  a  few  facts  whicn 
prove  the  influence  which  the  coming  of  foreign  capital  has  had 
on  our  labourers  and  which  are  closely  allied  to  the  prosperity  of  our 
wantry,  to  its  working  population  and  to  the  centers  of  remunerative 
activity  whidi  such  population  finds.  1  refer  only  to  the  mining 
industry  vrhich  has,  so  far,  been  the  most  favoured  of  fureign  invest- 
ments. Of  the  22,000  workmen  which  form  the  total  number  em- 
ployed in  this  industry,  9,000  work  for  the  Cerro  de  Pasco  Copper  Cor- 
poration and  3,000  for  the  London  and  Pacific  Petroleum  Co.,  that 
IS  say  uNcr  one  half  of  the  total  working  population.  In  order  to 
further  appreciate  the  increase  in  opportunities  for  work  which  has 
been  brought  about  by  the  establishing  of  a  few  companies,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  compare  the  actual  working  population  with  that 
existing  in  1905 — that  is  to  say  before  the  business  of  the  new  -  oir 
cern  assumed  actual  proportions,  —  which  did  not  reach  10,000. 
With  regard  to  wages,  the  increase  brought  about  by  the  establishing 
of  the  great  companies  is  also  notable.  The  highest,  in  fact-  which 
are  paid  by  the  Cerro  de  Pasco  Co.  fluctuate  between  S11.20  and 
IS j 4,50,  the  next  highest  being  those  paid  by  the  London  &  Pacific 
Co.,  by  the  Backus  &  Johnston  Co.  and  by  the  Inca  Mining  Co.  ;  and 
these  salaries  exceed  the  averages  stated  in  the  case  of  experts,  car 
penters,  machinists,  etc.    (1). 

An  interesting  table  drawn  uj)  im  the  basis  of  the  statistics  for 
1913,  shows  the  sums  which  the  industry  i)uts  into  circulation  amongst 
the  non-mining  population,  which  is  the  one  that  provides  provisions 
and  articles  for  consumption.  This,  which  is  made  up  of  the  wages 


(1). — Mining  statistics  ^f  Peru,  1916  pages  17   7to  li 
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received  by  labourers  but  does  not  include  salaries  paid  to  employees, 
was  estimated  in  1915  at  Lp. 805, 140,  on  a  production  valued  at 
Lp.3,444,498,  which  means  that  in  wages  alone  the  industry  pays  20% 
of  the  value  of  its  production,  which  percentage  remains  in  the 
country. 

Petroleum,  in  turn-  paid  Lp.  75,000  in  wages  in  that  same  year 

alone. 

We  should  not  forget  either  that  capital,  when  employed  on  a 
large  scale,  carries  out  an  eminently  civilizing  and  educative  fane- 
tion.  transforming  the  life  of  the  workmen  and  exercising  a  healthy 
influence  on  all  economic  organisms.  This  can  be  graphicaly  observ- 
ed in  contemplating  the  benefits  derived  by  the  regions  into  which 
the  Cerro  de  Pasco  and  other  companies  have  introduced  their  ca- 
pital. 

A  distinguished  national  miner  describes  this  influence 
in  the  following  terms :  ' '  Under  the  stimulus  of  necessities  created  by 
the  extraction,  transport  or  treatment  of  ores,  and  of  the  wants  of 
the  staff  of  Managers,  employees,  and  men,  these  uninhabited  and  al- 
most uninhabitable  regions  spring  into  life ;  surrounding  districts, 
which  for  centuries  have  remained  stationary  see  sudden  and  magnifi- 
cent chances  of  commerce  and  both  public  and  private  wealth  opening 
before  them,  and  all  lesser  industries  thrive  and  flourish  under  the 
protection  and  shelter  of  the  mining  center. 

"Peruvian  towns  such  as  Cerro  de  Pasco,  Huancavelica,  Puuo; 
other  towns,  small  in  extent  but  large  on  account  of  their  indus- 
trial activity,  like  Casapalca,  Morococha,  GoUarisquisga,  etc.  owe 
their  origin  to  no  other  cause;  and  there  the  thousands  of  workers 
in  the  mines  make  possible  the  forming  of  other  complementary 
hosts  of  commercial  providers. 

"To  form  an  idea  of  what  the  work  carried  on  in  one  of  these 
great  mining  establishments  signifies  in  the  economic  organism  of  the 
country,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  go  over  a  few  items  of  the  general 
business  of  the  Company  we  are  referring  to.  The  number  of  hands 
employed  in  the  works  and  mines,  including  those  in  Morococha, 
is  over  2,250  without  counting  the  numerous  staff  of  heads  and  em- 
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plcyees.  Monthly  wages  and  salaries  amount  to  120,000  soles.  These 
men  and  staff  consume  14,000  soles  worth  of  provisions  per  month 
and,  during  a  like  period,  the  expenses  for  materials,  tools,  etc. 
for  works  and  mines  amount  to  60,400  solos.  In  freight  alone 
Casapalca  pays  the  Central  Railroad  of  Peru  some  70,000  to  80,000  so- 
les per  month.  Altogether  the  sums  paid  out  to  the  public  by  thf 
above-mentioned  Company  can  be  estimated  at  400,000  soles  pci 
month,  that  is  to  say  more  or  less  5,000,000  soles  per  annum. 

AVhat  is  here  stated  in  respect  of  the  sums  that  are  distribiued 
by  this  Company's  busines.s,  can  be  applied,  on  a  vaster  scale>  to 
the  American  Cerro  de  Pasco  and  Morococha  Companies  whose  outlay 
for  expenses  of  a  like  nature  are  known  to  fluctuate  between  6  and 
7  millions  of  soles  per  annum  (1)  . 

A  countrj''  as  ours  which  has  required  a  world  war  to  euabis 
it  to  reach  a  revenue  Lp. 4,000,000,  must  needs  confess  its  poverty 
but  it  rests  Avith  us  to  see  that  such  poverty  be  not  incurable-  Other 
countries  also,  like  the  Argentine  for  instance,  with  its  actual  income 
of  over  400  millions  started  with  modest  budgets  a  few  years  ago. 

But  that  which  can  be  carried  out  with  a  revenue  so  reduced 
as  ours,  is  so  little,  that  it  Avould  be  foolish  to  expect  a  progress 
vigorous  and  resolute,  as  I  would  have  it  be  to  spring  from  the 
application  of  such  slender  resources  to  our  material  develoi)m^nt. 
So  small  a  sum  barely  covers  the  necessities  of  our  existence.  This' 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  not  one  Government  has  found  it  possible 
to  invest  in  the  projected  works  the  funds  specified  by  the  bill 
on  railroad  construction  and  by  the  Parliamentary  battle  fought 
recently  to  avoid  including  in  our  budget  the  swm  of  Lp.500,000 
which  the  Senate  had  voted  for  that  purpose. 

The  special  circumstances  affecting  Peru,  such  as  a  thin  and 
scattered  population,  a  broken  territory  and  an  imperfect -knowledge 
of  its  wealth,  impose  the  painful  conviction  that  it  is  as  yet 
impossible  to  obtain  the  country's  material  progress  by  our  own 
efforts , 


(1). — Lo.s  impunstos  a  la  mincria.  "La  Prensa"  18  de  Octubr&  1915  (Min- 
ing Taxes. — Published  iu  the  paj.er  "La  Prensa"  of  October  18th.  1915). 
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Everything-  leads  mc  to  the  inevitable  cniicliision  —  which 
may  nevertheless  be  premature,  as  the  reduced  size  of  this 
treatise  'has  rendered  a  more  complete  study  of  our  econ- 
omic and  social  phenomena  impossible,  and  as  undoubtedly  other 
facts,  which  natural  human  limitations  have  prevented  me  from  see- 
ing-, exist  behind  those  clearly  seen — that  the  increase  of  our  econ- 
omic capacity  rests  mainly  on  the  investment  of  foreign  capital  and 
that,  therefore-  the  primordial  basis  of  our  economic  policy  must  be 
to  offer  such  capital  the  greatest  possible  facilities  in  order  that  it  may 
come  over  to  develop  our  unexploited  riches.  Nor  must  we  forget 
that  we  shall  have  to  face  strong  competition,  as  everywhere  the  co- 
operation of  the  wealthy  nations  of  the  world  is  sought. 

Important  organs  of  the  foreign  Press  (in  one  of  the 
great  New  York  dailies  an  article  was.  published  in  1915  under  the 
suggestive  heading  of  "Will  Peru  attack  its  own  credit?"')  have  call- 
ed this  country's  attention  to  the  greater  facilities  given  to  capital  in 
others,  and  have  pointed  out  the  folly,  for  every  new  country, 
of  holding  capital  at  a  distance  by  laws  that  do  not  grant  it  due 
protection . 

A  further  consideration  exists,  circusmtantial  in  character  per- 
haps but  none  the  less  effective,  which  should  certainly  stimulate 
the  carrying  out  of  such  a  policy.  A  Belgian  Professor  (1)  estimates 
that  the  expenses  of  the  war  had  reached  742  thousand  millions  of 
francs  by  the  end  of  1917-  Interest  on  debts  wull,  during  the  present 
year  call  for  the  payment  of  over  44  thousand  million  francs;  and,  if 
pensions  payable  to  invalids  and  to  the  families  of  the  killed  are  adi 
ed,  an  annual  outlay  of  59  thousand  millions  of  francs  will  residt.  On 
account  of  the  United  States  having  become  involved  in  the  war  the 
call  on  capital  will  be  absolutely  without  precedent.  A  liberal  policy 
is  therefore  all  the  more  necessary  towards  foreign  capital  which, 
as  it  has  for  the  most  part  been  placed  in  war  investments,  will  natur- 
ally be  very  shy  of  going  out  to  new  countries,  and  with  greater 
reason  to  such  as  are  generally  reputed  to  hold  but  /imited  invest- 
ment opportunities,  or  such  as  are  of  doubtful  i 


(1). — Agii?tiu  Ramon. — Lessons  in  the  World    War. 
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We,  who  have  inherited  a  mutilated  fatherland,  should  lose  no 
time  in  lamentations  and  in  deducing  retrospective  responsibilities. 
If  at  any  time  we  turn  our  eyes  back  to  the  past,  let  in  be  only  for 
the  sake  of  avoiding  the  dangers  which  formerly  harmed  and 
which  still  menace  us.  Without  public  and  private  wealth  no  redemp- 
tion is  possible.  If  we  ^ aspire  to  become  a  strong  people— and 
all  of  you  know  why  this  must  be.  because  also  in  America  are  pending 
the  reparation^ of  great  injustices  and  the  restoration  of  violated  rights 
— we  must  begin  by  becoming  a  rich  nation.  Let  us  lose  no  further 
time,  for  while  we  are  enmeshed  in  political  quarrels,  there  are 
those  that  are  observing  us  with  evident  satisfaction.  Let  us  strike 
into  the  new  path.  Let  us  break  through  our  traditional  prejudices. 
And  let  us  vigorously  develop  our  economic  power  to  avoid  being  taken 
for  a  decadent  people — an  expression  that  may  be  justly  applied 
if  by  it  we  understand  that  our  progress  is  slower  than  that  of  other 
nations  with  fewer  natural  resources  but  of  greater  industrial  capacity. 

Our  political  programmes  should  always  be  economical  program 
mes  and  should  not  remain  mere  programtaes  because,  if  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  parody  the  great  philosopher  Emerson,  "good  intentions  are 
worth  no  more  than  good  dreams  unless  put  into  practice ' '. 
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